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Jranklin Simon 8 Co, 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


Mothers of One or Two Babies 


Can Best be Served by the 
Mother of Many—The Infants’ Shop 


HE Infants’ Shop of Franklin Simon & Co. has mothered thousands of babies during its 


lifetime. 


It has provided thousands of downy blankets to make babies’ first impression of 


the world warm and cozy, thousands of woolly bootees to keep little pink toes snug, thousands 


of tiny shirts that fit without puckering. 


It knows just what should be waiting for a baby—flannel bands and barrows, flannel petticoats 
and nightgowns, quilted pads and towels and wash cloths, things that keep a baby clean, healthy, 


comfortable, and therefore happy. 


It knows what a layette should contain to be complete, 


how wide a band should measure to be scientifically correct. 


And because it has been mother to thousands of babies, there is a great deal that the Infants’ 


Shop can tell mothers of just one or two. 


INFANTS’ APPAREL SHOP—Fifth Floor 


























_ Real Mattress Cleanliness 


NE-THIRD of our life is spent 
in bed. Then why not make it 
comfortable by using the 


QUILTED 
MATTRESS 


Excelsior Protector 


which really solves this vexing problem 





It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 

of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 

ding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 
MADE IN ALL SIZES 


Look for the trademark sewed on every pad 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 
15 LAIGHT STREET -:- NEW YORK CITY 

















Read 
The Englishwoman 


The only Monthly Review which, primarily dealing 
with the interests of women, also contains articles on: 


Political, Economic & Social Questions 
Dramatic Criticisms Verses 
Short Stories Book Reviews, etc. 


Monthly, 1/- Net 


Post free 1/2 to all parts of the world. 


Send your name and address and 14/ - to 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN, LIMITED, 
11 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S. W. 1. 


ORDER TODAY 








When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN 
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Occupy Your Spare Moments Profitably 


Consult | 
THE WOMAN CITIZEN | 
171 Madison Avenue New York City, N. Y. 


FOR INFORMATION AS TO HOW YOU | 
CAN EASILY INCREASE YOUR INCOME | 














Selected Company 


Ww hope that our readers realize to the full that it is only by a process of careful discrimination and elimination that we are able to present 
the compendiums of reliable advertising matter that we book from week to week in the Woman Citizen. Constantly we are rejecting ad- 
vertising because it does not measure up to standard. Constantly we are investigating. Once we were imposed upon, but only once. 
if you see it advertised in the Woman Citizen, you can rely on its being worth buying. We try to be absolutely accurate and reliable in the statements 


We choose our advertisers for the same qualities of accuracy and reliability. Don’t forget that, when you go to market 
Don’t forget to say: “I saw your advertise- 


In the result 


made in our reading pages. 
through our advertising pages. And don’t forget to let the advertiser know that you don’t forget it. 


tisement in the Woman Citizen.” 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


On News-Stands—or Write for Sample Copy 


71 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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The Mourning Department _ 


has ready for selection (and for immediate wear)an unusually choice assemblage of 


Mourning Gowns for the Spring Season 


variously (but in every instance charmingly) developed in crepe de Chine, 
georgette, Canton crepe and other appropriate fabrics. Many of these 
gowns are all-white, in deference to the modern demand for garments that 
signify faith and hope rather than unmitigated grief. \ 


(Mourning Salons, Third Floor) a 
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FOR WOMEN ‘" 


the 
wpe. HE Tailored Hat, The Sport Hat and The Sailor oa 
y Se? ‘) for Spring have presented many problems that of | 
; ¥ have been worked out most charmingly by -“ 
“ Knox. Designed with a careful regard for the | 
demands of women who favor the exclusiveness and tra- S 
ditional quality of Knox Hats. 


CORRESPONDENCE ORDERS 






A department which will give prompt and careful attention 
to correspondence orders is at your disposal. and 


KNOX HAT COMPANY ¢ 


Incorporated us | 
452 FIFTH AVENUE 161 BROADWAY 


AT 40TH STREET SINGER BUILDING 
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Be Joyful Today 


Excerpts from the speech delivered by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt at th 
session of the Convention, February 13, 1920, Congress Hotel, Chicag 


[EN we met in Saint Louis a little less than a year ago 
in the fiftieth annual convention of our Association, we 


W 


all ky ew that the end of our long struggle was near. We knew 
this » :thout a reservation of a doubt. We comprehended the truth 
of V:ctor Hugo’s sage epigram, “ There is one thing more pow- 
erful than kings and armies—the idea whose time has come to 
move We knew that the time for our idea was here. Since 
that late as state after state has joined the list of the ratified 
we lave seen our idea, our cause move forward dramatically, 


tically into its appropriate place as part of the construction 


maj¢ 
of our Nation. 
We have no official proclamation to make announcing that 


our amendment has been ratified by the necessary thirty-six 
states; but the ratifications already completed and the special 
legislative sessions already called for ratification bring us within 
a very few of the required number. There is no earthly power 
that can do more than delay by a trifle the final enfranchisement 
of women. 

The enemies of progress and liberty 
never die. JEver since the days of cave men, they have stood 
ready with their sledge hammers to strike any liberal idea on 
They are still active, hysterically 


never surrender and 


the head whenever it appeared. 
active over our amendment, still imagining as their pregenitors 
for thousands of years have done, that a fly sitting on the wheel 
of progress may command it to revolve no more and that it will 


obey. 


UFFRAGISTS were never dismayed when they were a tiny 
S group and all the world against them. What care they now 
when all the world is with them? March on, suffragists—the 
victory is yours. 

The trail has been long and winding; the struggle has been 
tedious and wearying, you made sacrifices and received many hard 
knocks. Be joyful today. 

[he war-weary world grew boisterous and noisy in its delight 
an‘l joy over an armistice which wasn’t here, but the world knew 
that it was due, that it was inevitable. So there were two ar- 
mistice days equally joyful. 

Jur final victory is due, is inevitable, is almost here. Let 
us celebrate today and when the proclamation comes, I beg you 
to celebrate the occasion with some form of joyous demonstra- 
ticn, in your own home state. Two armistice days made a happy 
ending of the war. -Let two ratification days, one a national 
ard one a state day, make an ending of the denial of political 
freedom to women. 


{ pening 
[Minoi 
grog the months have seemed long and the progress 
slow since June 4, 1919, when Congress submitted the 
amendment. 
The federal constitutional amendment tified in the shortest 


time was the twelfth. It deals with the method of electing the 


Président of the United States and was 
1803. li 


sul Congress 


1 
mitted by 


on December 4, It was proclaimed as ratified on Septem- 


ber 25, 1804, nine months and thirteen days later. There were 
5 

seventeen states then and thirteen had ratified. 
Our amendment was submitted June 4, 1919, and _ today, 


t days later, it his 


February 13, 1920, eight months and eigl 
been ratified by a speedier record than any other amendment. 
But the record of time is not the significant part of the story. 

By far the greater number of ratifications have taken place 
in special sessions. Special sessions mean extra cost to the 
state, the opening of opportunity 


occasion of political intrigue for or 


for other legislation and the 


the governors who 


against 


call them. These obstacles have been difficult to overcome far 
more difficult than most of you will ever know and in a few 
instances well nigh insurmountable. But the point to emphasize 
today is that all obstacles were overcome. 


On the whole the ratifications have moved forward in splendid 


triumphal procession. There have been many inspiring incidents 
of pluck, daring and clever moves on the part of suffragists to 
speed the campaign and there have been many incidents of cour 
age, nobility of purpose and proud scorn of the pettiness of 
policical enemies on the part of governors, legislators and men 
friends of our cause. 

On the other hand there have been tricks, chicanery and mis- 


all 


symptoms of the feeling of those who have k 


only the 
Victors 


those are 


representation, but let us forget them 


St a cause, 


can afford to be generous. 


S IME day the history of these past few months will be writ- 
ten and if the writer catches the real spirit of it all it will 
be a thrilling story. 

One incident only I am going to mention. When the amend- 
ment passed Congress, a few regular sessions of the 1919 legis- 
latures were still in session. Among them the Illinois and Wis- 
consin legislatures were stil! sitting but were on the eve of ad- 
journment and the amendment was hastened to them by wire. 
Both ratified promptly but owing to an error in the office of the 
federal Secretary of State a slight variation from the correct 
wording as submitted by Congress had been sent to Illinois. 


After a very spirited correspondence between the Governors of 
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Illinois and Wisconsin, their respective Attorney Generals and 
the office of the federal Secretary of State it was decided that 
the date of the Illinois ratification should stand since the error 
was not hers. Illinois, our hostess state, therefore stands at the 
head of the list of ratifying states, but Wisconsin which ratified 
just forty minutes later occupies very worthily the second place. 
All honor to these two noble states, our hostess, and its next-door 
neighbor. 

The most talked-of objection to special sessions has been the 
cost to the state. I want to record my personal opinion that in 
no instance was it a very important factor. The objection was 
in many instances a visible cloak to hide the real obstacle which 
was some local phase of politics. A very real and proper cause 
of delay was the expectation of the necessity of calling special 
sessions for other purposes and naturally the governor ‘wished 
to avoid calling two special sessions. 

It may be that enemies of a governor here and there may bring 
the charge of increased taxation despite the fact that the cost 
of a single day’s session is insignificant. If so, I beg suffragists 
regardless of party affiliation to come forward to his defense. 


iy the governor is a Republican, the facts are that had it not 
been that two Republican senators, namely Senator Borah of 
Idaho, and Senator Wadsworth of New York, refused to repre- 
sent their states as indicated by votes at the polls, resolutions by 
their respective legislatures and planks in their party platforms, 
the suffrage amendment would have passed the 65th Congress. 
It would have come into the regular sessions of forty-two legis- 
latures with more than thirty-six pledged to ratify and without 
a cent of extra cost to any state. When a Republican governor 
calls an extra session in order to ratify he merely atones for 
the inexplicable conduct of two members of his own party. They, 
not he, are blamable for the fact that special sessions became 
necessary. 

If he is a Democratic governor, the facts are that had it not 
been for two northern Democrats—quite outside the pale of 
Southern traditions—namely Senator Pomerene of Ohio and 
Senator Hitchcock of Nebraska, who refused to represent their 
states on the question as indicated by their legislatures, the Dem- 
ocratic Congress, the 65th, would have sent the question to the 
1919 legislatures and it would have cost the states nothing. 
The Democratic governor, who has called a special session, only 
makes honorable amends for the misrepresentation of members 
of his own party. 

As the amendment needed but a single vote in the 65th Con- 
gress, the responsibility for its failure to pass may be laid upon 
any one of the four. They not only put their own states, New 
York, Idaho, Ohio and Nebraska, to the expense of extra ses- 
sions, but all the others. Ohio did not actually have a special 
session, but an adjourned session for the purpose which amounts 


to the same thing. I beg of you to set these facts before the 
people of your states in the event the question of cost becomes 
a campaign factor. If I catch any of you Republicans laying 
the blame on the two Democratic senators or any of you Demo- 
crats laying the blame on the two Republican senators I shall 
come to the defense of your governor myself. 

We may be a bit impatient but candor should make us rea- 
lize that the progress of ratification has been safe, sane, whole- 
some and its final triumph certain. 


E should be glad and grateful today but more we should 

be proud, proud that the fifty-one years of organized en- 
deavor have been clean, constructive, conscientious. Our army 
never resorted to lies, innuendoes, misrepresentation. It never 
called its enemies names. It never accused its opponents of being 
free lovers, pro-German and Bolsheviki. It marched forward 
even when the forces were most disorganized by disaster. It 
always met argument with argument, honest doubt with proof 
of error. In fifty years it has never failed to send its repre- 
sentatives to plead our cause before every constitutional conyen- 
tion although they went knowing that the prejudice they would 
meet was impregnable and the response ridicule and condemnina- 
tion. 

In all the years it has never paid a federal lobbyist and so far 
as I know no state has paid a legislative lobbyist. During the 
fifty years it has rarely had a salaried officer and even then she 
has been paid less than her earning capacity elsewhere. It has 
been an army of volunteers who have estimated no sacrifice too 
great, no service too difficult. 

Ours has been a movement with a soul, a dauntless, uncon- 
querable soul ever leading on. Women came, served and passed 
on, but others came to take their places while the same great 
soul was ever marching on through hundreds, nay a thousand 
years. A soul immortal directing, leading the woman crusade 
for the liberation of the Mothers of the Race. That soul is here 
today and who shall say that all the hosts of the millions of 
women who have toiled and hoped and met delay are not here 
today and joining in the rejoicing that their cause at last, at last 
has won its triumph. 

How do I pity the women who have had no share in the ex- 
altation and the discipline of our army of workers. How do I 
pity those who have felt none of the grip of the oneness of women 
struggling, serving, suffering, sacrificing for the righteousness 
of woman’s emancipation. 

Women be glad today. Let your voices ring out the gladness 
in your hearts. There will never come another day like this. 
Let the joy be unconfined and let it speak so clearly that its echo 
will be heard around the world and find its way into the soul of 
every woman of any and every race and nationality who is yearn- 
ing for opportunity and liberty still denied her sex. 
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Ratification Schedule 


The Woman Citizen Is Indebted to Mr. A. T. Bell of the Chalfonte, 
Atlantic City, for This Very Clear Schedule 


States That Have Ratified 


R—Regular Session. 
S—Special Session. 


In 1919 
sca ale card CC ir ip ile eae ROO RN R June 10 
ER eee ee en ee R June 10 
Te ee eee R June 10 
I od tah x ie. allie marisa de Kaba oes sky Ee ease g R June 16 
RIERA Sirk kicks Splash nae ateeaWw were R June 16 
NE a ales ada 9 ise pes 3 RS eh gD dae wae R June 16 
PE certs huvanen dw eriaencbediatedes R June 2 
mT A GMRRNINNNE So  etwtw ene R June 25 
Peer Eee eee eee eee nT ee RK June 28 
ES EDI 3 ae ee Ee a ee ee eg eR S July 2 
CE ET Te Se. | ae 
aah neat ne verenieenrwekede~wy ae See. ae 
PC ic kpwitdtowcanseek seen env u ean sce ee ae 
i kaeencakethe eee eine eh seae peer ye S July 31 
eee ee ere eee eee 
NCW SUMMONED. osc s cence escsessscesses S SE 
0 EA er ee se a eres. 
Nati h ene eoeee seed dacscasue ae - 
A ee ee | 
EE CNR ont See eeaesseeewksesereee a 
Pe OME PRIM os ods Sve Gea Kwa eecw sen eee aon S Dec. 4 
EP ee ee ene Se ren eee S Dec. 12 
In 1920 
Ee ere eer ey ee R Jan. 6 
RSS PEP CCD eS Oe me eer R Jan. 6 
eee eer et ee eer eee S Jan. 12 
8 0 ls ees td ce BeNabeKownnes S Jan. 16 
6 Ee ee eee a ee? fa 
I a cis Sd te ananeth ¥ Arwen eene ewe 6 Signa A © ae 
STC eT TT Cee Te eee eee TES R Feb. 10 
i TE fs 
RN 6 ds chs svisicanzats deers sta laaaud ee Ebi OK wee S Feb. 12 


Special Session to Ratify Announced 


I isn inencaede ake bredenraloned san Feb. 16 
I ee EEO ati BOE mice yet to ie halt mes Feb. 2 
Regular Session in 1920 
Only the States that Have Not Ratified Are Listed 
ree were rr ee ete nary er ray January 
kn Shekhar gheehenesees hese eee es January 
I oC dv cknednes 480d es beSR eee ewe eens January 
ee i a iane vis he an ace Oe January 
OS aiid ata ban se Sino oe hth ia Meas Kinin ee MN May 
SM er. ace ty Gla hepeauruseaesens Whaat June 


Regular Session in 192] 


(*) Also meet in 1920 
Only the States that Have Not Ratified Are Listed 


I ice atria gia viewers cae oks ah 0d SOO January 
Oi EE ake. eet sein iris iweedecsceccdae tas January 
SR SE ict k ens t44ee Pen e wev bee at saben January 
eo ee eee .. January 
a ee eT eT eee es January 
Ff reer rT cre ree .. January 
i, ee I css Kase nwtnereserans es ., January 
i EE, 2 2WGinsch eenege mer cesweeee ha aaKaN January 
PE 6 0h5-4s40 nc encneseyenn bs . April 
eaiaie an Fe Karte wee aae anes s Perey ee ere June 
Regular Session in 1923 
Ry FD 6-46 ov nweneasi eee e recess cas dca ...... January 
Recapitulation 
TENE ne ca ee Gg A ies wah ie iene ag oe 31 
Special Session Promised... .........5.0s0000 2 
Ne Me MRS 6. 865 sh eeeases ee ee rre ee re ‘a= 
BMect m 1921........ Lidge anid have eee ee & 
ee eee er I 
48 


Chivalrous Southern Gentlemen 
HIVALROUS Southern Gentlemen of the Mississippi Legis- 
lature received with roars of laughter the resolution to 
ratify the Federal Suffrage Amendment, as if there were some- 
thing grotesque in the idea that their mothers, sisters and wives 
could be thought intelligent enough to cast a ballot. 

South Carolina men have also decided that a representative 
government does not include women. The story of Virginia’s 
refusal to ratify is told on another page. 

These three states and Alabama are the only ones which have 
rejected the plea of the women of the nation for political freedom. 
Georgia men attempted something of the sort last June, but their 
efforts to do so were so effectually unintelligent that they ended 
by leaving the issue an open one. If Georgia women are still 
free from the sting of belonging in the small group of black 
states on the ratification map, it is due to the fumbling of Georgia 
legislators and not to their respect for women’s political rights. 

And southern men have always boasted of their readiness to 
give women whatever they ask! 

Atlanta, Georgia, however, still contends for a place in the 
lists of chivalry. The city council has decided to stop flogging 
women—white and black—in public. 

It seems that one of the methods of punishment in Atlanta 
prisons has been to tie women to a chair-like arrangement and 
whip them. 

Georgia men who had been asked to give women political 
equality have responded. They have responded by giving women 
liberty not to be whipped. To be sure, it would not be conceiv- 
able for a decent dog trainer to tie up a dog and beat it in these 
days. It is possible, since they have begun to awaken, that in 


an aeon ‘or two gentlemen of Georgia may come to think the 
ballot box less public than the whipping chair. 
women respect instead of flattery—and contempt. 


And will give 
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Wireless 
Flashes 
From The 


Convention 


COMPLETE story of 
the Convention will fol- 
low in the Woman Citizen of 
Only these first 
glimpses came to headquarters 


in time for the present issue. 
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MRS. FLETCHER DOBYNS 


THE PASSPORTS TO THE CON- 


VENTION, 


The Cost of Suffrage 


Chicago Convention, February 14, 1920. 


SHE RULED OVER 


O one has ever estimated the self-sacrifice, the weary hours 

and years of effort, even the laying down of life itself, 
which have marked the half century’s campaign of the women 
of the United States for the ballot. But the cost in dollars and 
cents alone is a staggering one, as it appeared in the reports of 
the treasurer of the National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Emma Winner Rogers, of Connecticut, yesterday 
afternoon at the annual ccnvention of the association. 

During this year the association, exclusive of the funds ex- 
pended by its auxiliaries in the various states, has handled $99,- 
124.57, expended $88,218.98, and has a balance of $10,905.59. 
In addition the association has collected this year $93,592.86 for 
the Overseas Hospitals, which it founded and has maintained. 
Of this amount but $61,171.19 has been expended, leaving $32,- 
421.67 on hand, the disposal of which the convention will decide. 
Since founding the hospitals in February, 1917, the association 
has raised $178,002 for their support. 

It is interesting to follow the sums of money which have been 
raised by the association in the last few crucial years. In 1915, 
the first year of Mrs. Rogers’s incumbency as treasurer, the sum 
raised was $43,186. In 1916, the amount jumped to $81,862. The 
next year saw another big increase to $103,826, and the following 
year, 1918, the amount was $107,736. The entire sum handled 
by Mrs. Rogers during her term as treasurer is close to half a 
million—$433,989. 

During this time legacies have been received from Mrs. Cog- 
geshall of Iowa, Mrs. Bulkley of Kansas, Mrs. Avery of Illinois, 
Miss Nelson of Minnesota, and Mrs. Frances Fort Brown of 
Tennessee. These legacies, Mrs. Rogers announced in her report, 
have all been invested and only the interest used, the idea being 
to save the funds until their use was absolutely necessary and 
thus serve to keep alive the memory of the donors. 




















MRS. SAMUEL SLADE 
FINANCE CHAIRMAN WHO RAISED MONI FOR 
THE LOCAL END OF THE BIG CONVEN ION 


The Year’s Work 


Chicago, Ill., February 14. 


HE work of al! the officers and departments of the Nationd 

American Woman Suffrage Association was summed up it 
the report of Mrs. Frank J. Shuler, corresponding secretary, ani 
chairman of campaigns and surveys at yesterday afternoon’ 
session of the annual convention of the Association. The repor 
included the Leslie Woman Suffrage Commission, whose [urea 
of Education—the world’s largest propaganda bureau run }) 
women—provides the national publicity department, the dail) 
newspaper services, the weekly magazine called the /i oma 
Citizen, and a data department; the National Suffrage Publish: 
ing Company; the Women’s Overseas Hospitals, founded ani 
maintained by the Association, whose staff received French ant 
English decorations; the League of Women Voters, which s 
launching forth on a big program of reform legislation; citizen 
ship work, schools, books and outlines of study. 

Of chief interest was the section devoted to the federal sui: 
frage amendment with the first revelation of the strategy em 
ployed by the National Association to secure ratification by the 
states. “In some states even the women think ratification wa 
easily won because they do not know the efforts put forth fron 
the National Office,” declared Mrs. Shuler. And she went on 
to tell of the floods of letters and telegrams, and the power 0! 
influence directed upon those high in political authority and the 
subsequent weakening of governors who had been saying they 
would not call special sessions “ Because the women of m) 
state have suffrage and it will not help us, the cost of a specid 
session is too great, ill-advised legislation might be considered. 

She reviewed some of the features of the ratification cam 
paign. “There was a race between Illinois and Wisconsi. fo! 
the first place on the ratification list,” she said, ‘“ Wisconsit 
putting a special messenger on the train to insure its certi:icatt 
being the first to reach the Secretary of State and being further 
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President 
Wilson 
To Mrs. Catt 


Hi: following tele- 
gram of congratu- 
lation from the White 
House received at 
the opening of the Con- 


vention: 


WaS 


“Permit me to con- 
gratulate your associa- 
tion upon the fact that 
its great work ts so near 
its triumphant end that 





you now can merge tt 

into a league of women 
7 voters to carry on the 
ri development of good cil 
3 isenship and real democ- 
b? racy, and to wish for 
@ the new organization the 
PS same success and wise 
¢ leadership.” 
ms C (MS MOFFETT OHCACD 
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MRS. W. A, ROBERTS 
rok “ASS MRS. ROBERTS” WAS A CONVENTION SLOGAN wRS. LYMAN A. WALTON 
IN HE GOVERNED THE INFORMATION BUREAU. WHO MANAGED THE PROGRAM ADVERTISING 
helped in holding first place by the technical error in the office the subject of a telegram ordered by the convention to be sent 
of the United States Secretary of State which forced Illinois to by the president, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt to Governor Hart. 
1920 ratify a second time. [Illinois at least is distinctive in being the This is the telegram, “* Washington is now the only enfranchised 
ion’ only state to twice ratify the amendment.”’ She told of the legis- state which has taken no action toward ratification of the Fed- 
up it lators who paid their own expenses to their special sessions. New eral Suffrage Amendment. Thirty-five ratifications are assured 
“ani Hampshire, where the ratification committee was composed en- in the immediate future. The nation has been informed for 
joni (tirely of men; California, where the pen used was presented to | many years that Washington approves woman suffrage. It 
sport the new League of W omen Voters; Nebraska and Pennsylvania, therefore looks to you to call an immediate session of your Legis- 
bi where the presidents of the state suffrage organizations were lature and once more announce Washington’s endorsement of 
asked to address the Legislatures; Minnesota, which ratified in women suffrage by ratification of the Federal Amendment.”’ 
: hy half an hour; Oregon, where the special session was denied on This action by the convention followed the reading of the fo’ 
dat! the ground of cost until the women announced, if necessary, they lowing telegram from the Washington League of \Vomen voters: 
pee would raise a fund of $6,000 to pay the expenses; Indiana, where‘ The women of Washington send greetings to the victory cor- 
lish a petition of 86,000 names and a two-thirds pledge of the Legis- vention. We were a pioneer suffrage state, the fifth state to te 
ant# lature to consider no other matters were required to get the enfranchised. Therefore we resent the disgraceful humiliation 
an’ session. put upon us by th stubborn refusal of our governor to listen to 
h ' In addition to the federal amendment, she named the following our united demand for a special session to ratify the Suffrage 
ze'§ other victories of the year: The presidential suffrage gains in Amendment.” 
| Missouri, Tennessee and Iowa; the grant of municipal suffrage The governors of Vermont, Connecticut, Delaware and West 
surf in Orlando—one of the sixteen towns in ten Florida counties to Virginia, where the Legislatures are said to be in favor of ratifi- 
em@ enfranchise its women; the extension of municipal suffrage to cation were also the recipients of attention from the convention 
the the women in the democratic primaries in Atlanta, Georgia; the in the form of urgent telegrams to call special sessions. Letters 
Wei upholding of the constitutionality of the presidential and munici- and telegrams of thanks were sent to all the governors of states 
rom@ pal suffrage laws in Nebraska, and the decision by the Nebraska where special sessions have been held or called. 
t oof Attorney General that the women have the right to vote for 
 O@ delegates to the national political party conventions; the passage GIFT of one thousand dollars from Mrs. George Howard 
the of 2 woman watchers’ bill in the Ohio Legislature ; the favorable Lewis of Buffalo, New York, came to the National Ameri 
they decision of the Texas Supreme Court on the constitutionality of © can Woman Suffrage Association today in memory of the birth- 
m)— the state primary suffrage bill. day of Dr. Anna Howard Shaw. Mrs. Lewis who has been 
cia closely associated with the Association both as an active worker 
ed. HE state of Washington occupied a unique position in the and a generous contributor, was an intimate friend of Dr. Shaw 
am ratification celebration at the opening of the fifty-first and with her gift she sent quotations from letters which Dr. 
fof annual convention of the National American Woman Suffrage Shaw annually sent her, starting them on her own birthday, Feb- 
nsitf Association today. ruary 14. 
cat} §=\Vashington, the only equal suffrage state where no move has In her statement accompanying the gift Mrs. Lewis congratu- 
the been made to call a special session and where the governor lated the Association on its “three great presidents, Susan B. 
Promised as long ago as last August, to take such action, was Anthony, Anna Howard Shaw and Carrie Chapman Catt.” 
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Ratification 


HE gold room and five other 

rooms at the Congress Hotel were 
needed to take care of the fourteen 
hundred guests and a long line of dis- 
appointed women were left outside at 
the ratification celebration banquet of 
the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association this evening. 

The speeches were as follows: 

The Apology of New York, by Mrs. 
I, Louis Slade of New York. 

“The women of New York,” said 
Mrs. Slade, “ made supreme self-sacri- 
fice in their campaign, feeling that in 
winning the suffrage for themselves 
they would help the rest of the country, 
since then their representatives in Con- 
gress would vote for the Federal 
Amendment. Suffrage won, the women 
of New York found themselves be- 
trayed by their senior senator, Senator 
Wadsworth. The Republicans of New 
York are talking to us about being 
‘regular.’ Senator Wadsworth, by 
denying the request of his party con- 
vention and the Republican Legislature 
of New York to vote for the Amend- 
ment in the United States Senate has 
shown us what it is to be ‘ irregular.’ 
We apologize for him—our apology is 
that we had no voice in choosing him; 
but we will have a voice in losing him.” 

The Specials of the Middle West, by Mrs. Peter Oleson of 
Minnesota, who reminded her hearers that “ it was the special ses- 
sions of the Middle West which first started ratification and 
made possible our celebration tonight.” 

Tradition vs. Justice, by Mrs. Solon Jacobs, 

“ Steeped in tradition, the spectacle is presented of the Southern 
states refusing ratification of the Federal Amendment. If these 
men who invoke the doctrine of states’ rights when it suits their 
purpose and who are still dominated by these old, unhappy far- 
off memories of fifty years ago were sincere, we who live in the 
present might more readily forgive them” declared Mrs. Jacobs. 
“Tf they really wished the ballot to come to southern women by 
the state route we would have had more referenda. The test of 
their sincerity has been in repeatedly declining even that medium 
of relief to the voteless women. But there is much suffrage senti- 
ment all over the South and the women of the South, splendidly 
struggling against traditions are emerging strengthened because 
we have not been hampered by thinking politically in time-worn 
grooves. The fruitage of our labor is that we reach our goal of 
enfranchisement free and untrammelled.” 

By the Grace of Governors, by Dr. Grace Raymond Hebard, 
Wyoming, who said: “ Wyoming was one of the western states 
whose serious industrial problems prevented the immediate call- 
ing of a special session for ratification of the Suffrage Amend- 
ment. Then came the visit of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt to 
Wyoming. With powdered noses, our best frocks and our near- 
est-to-cosmopolitan manner we went to hear her speak on Wake 
Up America. We were satisfied that Wake Up America, mean 
wake up all other states and give suffrage as Wyoming did in 
1869. To our horror she ended every paragraph of her speech 
‘And Wyoming has not ratified.’ After she had left we had a 
conference. Wyoming women have never asked the Legislature 


Alabama: 





MRS. ALBERT D. SCHWEIZER 


She delivered a beautiful valentine to the assem- 
bled delegates at the convention. 
took the shape of a “ Ratification Banquet” on 
Saturday evening, February 14, for which Mrs. 
Schweizer made all preliminary arrangements. 


Banquet 


for a single thing that has not bee 
granted and we knew if we asked as,q 
united whole for ratification of the 
Amendment that we could get it. And 
we did. Wyoming was the only state 
in whose original enfranchisement 
campaign Mrs. Catt has not had a part, 
We are glad to say she is the leader of 
our ratification campaign.” 

All’s Well That Ends Well, by Mrs, 
T. T. Cotnam, Arkansas: “ Here in 
this hour of triumph and rejoicing we 
recognize and accept the responsibili- 
ties that have come to us with our er- 
larged opportunities, and pledge ou 
best efforts to give our country what 
she needs above all things, an interested 
and intelligent electorate.” 

The concluding feature of the ban- 
quet was the presentation of a big heart- 
shaped valentine, where in a setting of 
silver lace and blue the presidents of 
the ratified states in rhyme reviewed 
humorous incidents of their ratifica- 
tions. Mrs. Richard E. Edwards of 
Indiana who arranged the valentine and 
wrote the rhymes, presented the valen- 
tine to Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
president of the National American 
Women Suffrage Association, as the 
Woman of the Past, the Present and 
the Future. 

LL the laughs and tears of the long years of the str iggle 
A to gain for women the vote in this country were on parade 
in the form of lovely figures of fashion at the suffrage fashion 
show given on February 16, as the crowning social event of the 
Victory Convention of the National American Woman Sutfirage 


This valentine 


Association. 

Down a wide flight of stairs came one quaint figure after ar- 
other, each group labelled by the leader carrying a standard show- 
ing the year represented. There were the staunch pioneers, 
Lucretia Mott, Abigail Adams, Lucy Stone, in their billowing 
farthingales, and many others down through the years, all in the 
procession—their modern impersonators wearing gowns that 
were actually the garments worn in the days which they 
represented. 

Among those who came were demure quakers in gray, who 
lost their reticence when they were called upon to defend the 
rights of their sisters; the staunch pioneers of Wyoming, a fron- 
tier state, in the days when Wyoming could boast of being the 
only state in the union where women could vote unqualifiedly in 
the late sixties; and finally the group of women who proved to 
the nation their value as war workers, in their red cross uniforms, 
their motor corps garb and their other service dress and a group 
of this season’s debutantes in their charming chiffon gowns——the 
years of the victory of suffrage. 

A group of “then and now” pictures were shown, with 4 
series of interesting juxtapositions of circumstance in the history 
of women in suffrage and politics. The story of “ then and now” 
in education, medicine, law, theology, journalism and politics as 
participated in by women was told by: 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Treadwell, Rev. Olympia Brown, Dr. 
Julia Holmes Smith, Miss Ethel M. Colson, Miss Florence E. 
Allen, Miss Mary Garrett Hay. 
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Mrs. James W. Morrisson, formerly a member of the national 
board of the woman suffrage organization, was in charge of local 
arrangements of the banquet. 


MEMORIAL service of impressive beauty was held on Sun- 
day, February 15, for the late Dr. Anna Howard Shaw at 


one time president of the National American Woman Suffrage 


Association, as part of the program of the victory convention of 
the association, now being held in Chicago. 

The service was held in the Fourth Presbyterian church, one 
of the most fashionable of the city’s places of worship, and the 
scripture was read by Rt. Rev. Samuel Fallows, for many years 
an ardent suffrage supporter, and the closing word was spoken 
by the Rev. John Timothy Stone, pastor of the church. 

The keynote of the service was set in the words of greeting 
given by Miss Carolina Ruutz-Rees of Greenwich, Conn., who 
was a personal friend of Dr. Shaw and a member of the board 
of directors of the association during Dr. Shaw’s presidency. 
Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw of New York, Mrs. Florence Cotnam 
of Arkansas, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, national president of 
the suffrage association, and Miss Jane Addams of Chicago, all 
old-time friends of Dr. Shaw gave addresses telling of her de- 
votion, and untiring work for the cause of suffrage, her pioneer 
experiences, her genius and her simplicity of heart. 

The Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane of Michigan, an intimate 
friend, who presided at Dr. Shaw’s funeral in Moylan, Pa., spoke 
of “ The Last Farewell.” 

The choir sang a hymn written especially for the occasion by 
the New York poet, Witter Bynner, music to which was written 
by A. Madely Richardson. Eric Delamarter, one of the fore- 
most organists of the country, and for some time director of the 
Chicago Symphony orchestra, played the service music. Mrs. 
Bert L. Taylor was local chairman for the service. 

The permanent memorial to Dr. Shaw is to be the establishment 
of a political science chair in a woman’s university. The details 
of this have not yet been worked out. 





MRS. JUDITH W. LOEWENTHAL, SECRETARY TO THE LOCAL 
ARRANGEMENTS COMMITTEE 
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MRS. R. D 


H?' ‘SING the thronging delegates and vis 
itors fell to the task of Mrs. Robert Cun- 
ningham, president of the Evanston Political 
Equality League. Mrs. Cunningham was one 
of four suffrage presidents to welcome the fifty- 
first convention. The other three were: Mrs. 
Jacob Baur of the Chicago Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation; Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch of 
the Evanston Political Equality League and Mrs 
Grace Wilbur Trout, president of the IIlinois 
Equal Suffrage Association and head of all local 
arrangements 


CUNNINGHAM 


N Mrs. Catt’s tribute to the Pioneers, she said: 

“Tt has had great, peerless women in its ranks all down the 
decades, Brave Abagail Adams with her gentle threats of re- 
bellion; Ernestine Rose striving for property rights for women; 
Abby Kelley, fighting for free speech against a mob armed with 
rotten eggs; the Grimke sisters protesting against taxation with- 
out representation ; silver-voiced Lucy Stone tacking up her own 
handbills for meetings of her own arrangement; Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell, pretending not to care although the women of Geneva 
scorned her, the first woman medical student; very gentle and 
winsome Antoinette Brown standing unmoved before the con- 
vention of clergymen transformed into a disorderly mob because 
a woman had been duly elected a delegate to their temperance 
convention; Elizabeth Cady Stanton, with her matchless State 
papers; Glorious Susan B. Anthony, whose indomitable will kept 
things stirring for forty years and more. 

“ And greatest of them all, with her transcendent gifts, Anna 
Howard Shaw. What a host there has been whose names and 
services come crowding into our memories, wonderful, marvelous, 
God’s women. How small seems the service of the rest of us 
by comparison, yet how glad and proud we have been to give it. 
It has been a cause to live for, a cause to die for if need be.” 





FOR THE INTIMATE STORY OF THE SUFFRA- 


GISTS’ TWO GREAT MEMORIAL SERVICES, READ 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN FOR FEBRUARY 28. 
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The Best Investment in the World 
By Cora H. Jarrett 











SMITH COLLEGE, MAIN HALL 


NE would say off-hand that the world’s best investment 
O needs no press agent. Human nature does not seem to 
need to be goaded into getting all it can for its money. Yet the 
best “ buy ” in history is going begging today in America: edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Herbert Hoover said in a letter to Acting President Taft 
of Bryn Mawr, that education is the crying need of this coun- 
try. And I venture to follow up his assertion with another: 
that the best use of any young man’s money today is to get 
for himself an education of the right kind; that the best use 
of any father’s or mother’s money today is to get for their chil- 
dren an education of the right kind; that the best use of the 
American nation’s money today is to get for the next generation 
of boys and girls, of young men and young women, an education 
of the right kind. 

A story is told of a man who, for a wager, offered gold sov- 
ereigns for sale on London Bridge for a shilling—and not a soul 
would buy them! There may be such a thing as a bargain that 
seems too good to be true. Because education in America has 
been ridiculously, sinfully cheap, have we learned to undervalue 
it? We now have to learn to pay more for it; but no matter 
what we pay, can we lose? Let us look into it. 

The colleges—all the colleges; men’s and women’s alike—are 
appealing for money. If either case may be called more urgent 
when both are most urgent, the case of the women’s colleges 
This is in part 


mav be so called. because they are smaller, 


poorer, and less able, for obvious reasons, to depend for finan- 
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cial support on their graduates. These are the circumstances 
that give an extra turn of the screw to the distress of Mount 
Holyoke, Smith, Bryn Mawr, and the other women’s cuileges, 


now making or about to make their appeals to the public. 


HE impossibility of stretching a fixed income indefini' «ly to 

cover ever rising costs does not need to be explained. The 
stretching which our colleges have done—and their ac iieve- 
ments are almost incredible—has reached its limit; and et us 
own with humility and with undying gratitude that it ha been 
accomplished almost entirely at the expense of their — eroic 
faculties. Living expenses since 1914 have gone up 76 per ent.; 
the wage of the steel worker has gone up 144 per cent ; the 
average salary of the college professor has increased sor e 13 
Such figures need no emphasis. 


per cent. In the past, Ar erica 


has always paid her way; today, to her shame be it saic she 


educates her children by “ sweating” their instructors. 

The results of this are already seen. One of our college _resi- 
dents has used the arresting phrase, “the one-man strik: ” to 
describe what is now taking place in the teaching profe sion, 
and truly adds that a strike in concert would be a lesser evil 
One by one, our best men and women are leaving the class- oom 
for the office, the laboratory and the banking house; _ hort 
of a strike in concert, will anything bring home to us this peril 
before we have lost them all? 

We ought to resolve to keep them at their posts at any cost, 
if only for the sake of the noble record made by college wornen, 
trained to think justly, to act promptly, and to give freely oi 
their best powers for the common good, and who have served 
our country in the strait through which it. has just come. At 
home and abroad, these women gave a demonstration of prac- 
tical efficiency combined with spiritual vision that has never 
been surpassed ; and our debt to the colleges that prepared them 
for the test of life cannot be too promptly or too freely paid. The 
giving of ‘the franchise to women means that this preparation 
is more than ever indispensable, to meet enlarged responsibility, 
and the financial handicap must be lifted from the institutions 
on which we depend for the type of woman that we need. 

The greatest urgency of all—and one of truly nation-wide 
importance—is given to the need of the women’s colleges by 
fact which has nothing to do with their own situation: the fact 
that of the teachers of America, 90 per cent. are women. On the 
fate of the woman’s college 


hangs the fate of the country’s 


(Continued on page 897) 
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College Women of the World 


OLLEGE women throughout the country, graduates and 
C undergraduates, cannot fail to take keen interest in the visit 
to the United States at this time, of the three distinguished 
British university women, Prof. Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, Dr 
Winifred Cullis and Mrs. Ida Smedley MacLean. Besides being 
representative of a university training whose standards we in 
are growing more and more to admire, Miss Spurgeon, 


America 

Dr. Cullis and Mrs. MacLean are here to promote a plan for the 
uniting of college women around the globe in a vast federation. 
College women the world over have a feeling of solidarity. A 


moven ent based on their sense of common understanding and 
purpos: cannot fail to make a strong appeal. 
The federation, moreover, is backed by many of the leading 


s in America, including President Mary I. Woolley of 


educa 

Moun: Holyoke, Acting President Helen Taft of Bryn Mawr, 
Dean \irginia Gildersleeve of Barnard, President William A. 
Neilsc } of Smith and others. 

The proposed federation is no unsubstantial dream. A tenta- 


tive co 1stitution has already been drafted, the provisions of which 
are de nite and detailed. The purpose of the federation, as stated 
lraft, ‘‘ shall be to promote understanding and friendship 


in th 

betwen the university women of different nations and thereby 
furthr their interests and develop sympathy and mutual helpful- 
ness vetween the peoples of the world.” Membership in the 


feder tion “shall be open to national federations of university 
which are approved by the Council,”’ the central execu- 


wom 
Provisions are made for a 


tive .ommittee of the federation. 
presi.ent, executive secretary and councillors, for central offices 
and expenses. 

It is when we come to the means by which the purpose of the 
federation is to be carried out, that college women will be chiefly 
interested, for the means are almost entirely educational. Pro 
visions are to be made so that through the agency of the federa- 
tion, college or university students may be interchanged among 
the countries represented in the union. The Rhodes scholarships 
have already familiarized us with something like this arrange 
ment, but the Rhodes scholarships are awarded only to graduate 
students and do not involve any interchange between the coun- 
tries concerned. Under the plans of the proposed federation, 
Polish students in economics may come to Columbia University 
for additional courses; American students of architecture may 
finish their preparation at the Sorbonne, Spanish students of 
history may study for their theses at Cambridge, and so on in- 
definitely. And undergraduates, as well as graduates, may benefit 
it by these provisions. 

This is a composite plan, as most good plans are. 
women were the first to think of world union, though with them 
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it cannot be said to have sprung spontaneously into being. The 
sritish Educational Mission to. the United States in 


The Mission came to 


visit of the 
1918 had much to do with the suggestion 
the United States at the invitation of the 
I;ducation and toured our schools and colleges for two 


American Council on 
months 


for the purpose of gaining information on the American systems 
of education and bringing about closer relations between Ameri 


can and British academic circles 


WO women were members of the party, Miss Kose Sidgwick 
T of Birmingham University, and Prot. Carolina I. Ik. Spur 
geon of the University of London, who is now in this country. 
Miss Sidgwick was a woman of unusual charm, keen insight and 
generous spirit. Miss Spurgeon’s personality has the same win 
ning traits. Both women even in their short stay at our colleges 


tacts. In New York 


Miss Sidgwick died, 


and universities, made real and lasting coi 


just before she was to have sailed for home, 


a victim of the’ influenza epidemic. 

The Eastern college women, and others who had been privileged 
to meet Miss Sidgwick, created a Rose Sidgwick Memorial Fel- 
lowship to be held by an English woman graduate student. 
Finally a world federation of women was suggested. 

Miss Spurgeon went back to England with the idea and set it 
before the Federation of University Women of Great Britain, of 
which she is president. The British Federation invited our Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnae to send a representative to talk 
it over. In July, 1919, Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve of Bernard 
College went to England as chairman of the newly formed com- 
mittee on international relations of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, to attend the annual convention of the Federation. The 
Federation approved in principle the plan for an international 
union, and left the details of a constitution to be elaborated by 
the international relations committees of the Federation and the 


Association of Collegiate Alumnz working jointly. The result 
is the constitution already referred to. 

The movement to federate has not gone beyond this initial step 
but it is expected that in the United States it will be fully carried 
out when once our college women have learned of it. Miss 
Spurgeon and Mrs. MacLean are to make a six weeks’ tour of 
the leading educational centers in behalf of the proposal for fed- 
eration. Miss Spurgeon will visit Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, Ga., 
and Birmingham, Ala., and will include the following colleges in 
her tour: Smith College, Bryn Mawr, Goucher College, Trinity 
College, Westhampton College, Randolph-Macon College for 


(Continued on page 897) 
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SMITH COLLEGE, MAIN HALL 


NE would say off-hand that the world’s best investment 
O needs no press agent. Human nature does not seem to 
need to be goaded into getting all it can for its money. Yet the 
best “ buy ” in history is going begging today in America: edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Herbert Hoover said in a letter to Acting President Taft 
of Bryn Mawr, that education is the crying need of this coun- 
try. And I venture to follow up his assertion with another: 
that the best use of any young man’s money today is to get 
for himself an education of the right kind; that the best use 
of any father’s or mother’s money today is to get for their chil- 
dren an education of the right kind; that the best use of the 
American nation’s money today is to get for the next generation 
of boys and girls, of young men and young women, an education 
of the right kind. 

A story is told of a man who, for a wager, offered gold soy- 
ereigns for sale on London Bridge for a shilling—and not a soul 
would buy them! There may be such a thing as a bargain that 
seems too good to be true. Because education in America has 
been ridiculously, sinfully cheap, have we learned to undervalue 
it? We now have to learn to pay more for it; but no matter 
what we pay, can we lose’ Let us look into it. 

The colleges—all the colleges, men’s and women’s alike—are 
appealing for money. If either case may be called more urgent 
when both are most urgent, the case of the women’s colleges 
This is in part 
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poorer, and less able, for obvious reasons, to depend for finan- 
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cial support on their graduates. These are the circumstances 


that give an extra turn of the screw to the distress of Mount 
Holyoke, Smith, Bryn Mawr, and the other women’s colleges, 
now making or about to make their appeals to the public. 
HE impossibility of stretching a fixed income indefini' «ly to 
cover ever rising costs does not need to be explained. The 
stretching which our colleges have done—and their ac iieve- 


ments are almost incredible—has reached its limit; and et us 


own with humility and with undying gratitude that it ha been 
accomplished almost entirely at the expense of their  eroic 


faculties. Living expenses since 1914 have gone up 76 per ent.: 


the wage of the steel worker has gone up 144 per cent : the 
average salary of the college professor has increased so: e 13 


per cent. Such figures need no emphasis. In the past, Ar erica 
has always paid her way; today, to her shame be it saic she 
their instructors. 


educates her children by “ sweating ”’ 


The results of this are already seen. One of our college -resi- 
dents has used the arresting phrase, “the one-man strik:.” to 
describe what is now taking place in the teaching profe sion, 
and truly adds that a strike in concert would be a lesse: evil 
One by one, our best men and women are leaving the class- oom 
for the office, the laboratory and the banking house; hort 
of a strike in concert, will anything bring home to us this peril 
before we have lost them all? 

We ought to resolve to keep them at their posts at any cost, 
if only for the sake of the noble record made by college wo nen, 
trained to think justly, to act promptly, and to give freely of 
their best powers for the common good, and who have served 
our country in the strait through which it. has just come. At 
home and abroad, these women gave a demonstration of prac- 
tical efhciency combined with spiritual vision that has never 
been surpassed ; and our debt to the colleges that prepared them 
for the test of life cannot be too promptly or too freely paid. The 
giving of the franchise to women means that this preparation 
is more than ever indispensable, to meet enlarged responsibility, 
and the financial handicap must be lifted from the institutions 
on which we depend for the type of woman that we need. 

The 


importance 


greatest urgency of all—and one of truly nation-wide 


is given to the need of the women’s colleges 

fact which has nothing to do with their own situation: the fact 
that of the teachers of America, 90 per cent. are women. On th 
fate of the woman’s college 


hangs the fate of the country’s 


(Continued on page 897) 
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College Women of the World 


OLLEGE women throughout the country, graduates and 
‘# undergraduates, cannot fail to take keen interest in the visit 
to the United States at this time, of the three distinguished 
British university women, Prof. Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, Dr 
Winifred Cullis and Mrs. Ida Smedley MacLean. Besides being 
represeritative of a university training whose standards we in 
America are growing more and more to admire, Miss Spurgeon, 
Dr. Cullis and Mrs. MacLean are here to promote a plan for the 
uniting of college women around the globe in a vast federation. 
women the world over have a feeling of solidarity. A 


Colleg 
and 


movenent based on their sense of common understanding 
purpos« cannot fail to make a strong appeal. 
The federation, moreover, is backed by many of the leading 


rs in America, including President Mary E. Woolley of 


aduca 

educa 

Moun: Holyoke, Acting President Helen Taft of Bryn Mawr, 
Dean Virginia Gildersleeve of Barnard, President William A. 
Neilsc 1 of Smith and others. 


The proposed federation is no unsubstantial dream. A tenta- 


tive c istitution has already been drafted, the provisions of which 
are de inite and detailed. The purpose of the federation, as stated 
in the draft, “ shall be to promote understanding and friendship 
betwe -n the university women of different nations and thereby 
their interests and develop sympathy and mutual helpful- 
Membership in the 


furth 
ness vetween the peoples of the world.” 
feder tion “shall be open to national federations of university 
which are approved by the Council,” the central execu- 
Provisions are made for a 


wom 
tive .ommittee of the federation. 
presi ent, executive secretary and councillors, for central offices 
and « xpenses. 

It s when we come to the means by which the purpose of the 
federation is to be carried out, that college women will be chiefly 
interested, for the means are almost entirely educational. Pro 
visions are to be made so that through the agency of the federa- 
tion, college or university students may be interchanged among 
the countries represented in the union. The Rhodes scholarships 
have already familiarized us with something like this arrange 
ment, but the Rhodes scholarships are awarded only to graduate 
students and do not involve any interchange between the coun- 
tries concerned. Under the plans of the proposed federation, 
Polish students in economics may come to Columbia University 
for additional courses; American students of architecture may 
finish their preparation at the Sorbonne, Spanish students of 
history may study for their theses at Cambridge, and so on in- 
definitely. And undergraduates, as well as graduates, may benefit 
it by these provisions. 

This is a composite plan, as most good plans are. 
woinen were the first to think of world union, though with them 


American 
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it cannot be said to have sprung spontaneously into being. The 


visit of the British Educational Mission to the United States in 


1918 had much to do with the suggestion The Mission came to 
the United States at the invitation of the American Council on 


] 


schools and colleges for two months 


Education and toured our 
\merican systems 


\meri 


for the purpose of gaining information on thi 
of education and bringing about closer relations between 


can and British academic circles. 


T WO women were members of the party 
of Birmingham University, and Prot 
geon of the University of London, who is now 


Miss Sidgwick was a woman of unusual charm, keen insight and 


. Miss Rose Sidgwick 


Spul 


Carolina I. | 


} 


In this country ° 


generous spirit. Miss Spurgeon’s personality has the same win 
ning traits. Both women even in their short stay at our colleges 
and universities, made real and lasting contacts. In New York 
just before she was to have sailed for home, Miss Sidgwick died, 


a victim of the influenza epidemic. 

The Eastern college women, and others who had been privileged 
to meet Miss Sidgwick, created a Rose Sidgwick Memorial Fel- 
lowship to be held by an English woman graduate student. 
Finally a world federation of women was suggested 

Miss Spurgeon went back to England with the idea and set it 
before the Federation of University Women of Great Britain, of 
which she is president. The British Federation invited our Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnae to send a representative to talk 
it over. In July, 1919, Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve of Bernard 


College went to England as chairman of the newly formed com- 
mittee on international relations of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, to attend the annual convention of the Federation. The 
Federation approved in principle the plan for an international 
union, and left the details of a constitution to be elaborated by 
the international relations committees of the Federation and the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz working jointly Che 

is the constitution already referred to. 

The movement to federate has not gone beyond this initial step 
but it is expected that in the United States it will be fully carried 
out when once our college women have learned of it. Miss 
Spurgeon and Mrs. MacLean are to make a six weeks’ tour of 
the leading educational centers in behalf of the proposal for fed- 
Miss Spurgeon will visit Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, Ga., 


result 


eration. 
and Birmingham, Ala., and will include the following colleges in 


her tour: Smith College, Bryn Mawr, Goucher College, Trinity 
College, Westhampton College, Randolph-Macon College for 
(Continued on page 897) 
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The Party Politics of Legislat 
Party in Power in Legislatures that Have Ratified Recapitulation 
Ratified Not Ratified Ratified by Republican Legislatures eS ee Pe 6 
Democratic Republican Democratic Republican Democratic = 8 wee ee ee ee eee 5 
Arkansas r ae 
California . 
Asionma ainate Fis Rejected by Republican Legislatures............-. , 
” ” 4 ” 4 
Illinois Shien ; eS hl ae see ais 
—" Florida Special Sessions Called by 
aie Republican Governors ................+++-. 
Maine Democratic i ae eon Gue aS " 
Massachusetts 
Michigan Louisiana 
Minnesota 
Non-Partisan Maryland . 
Legislature, W 
Missouri but Republi- hy I Joined My Party 
can in presi- (Five leading Democratic women and five leading Republican < imen 
dential elec- were asked to contribute to a symposium to answer the above qu. stion, 
tions Three answers were published last week. Three more are publis! to 
Sinan day.—Eds.) 
Nebraska ‘ 
New. Hamp- From a National Leader 
shire 
New York I AM a Republican because I believe in the principles 0: the 
party and because the history and achievement of its past 
nag Dakota — on warrant confidence in its future. 
Oregon North Car. I am a Republican because a party founded upon the principles 
Pennsylvania and plans of Lincoln, Grant and Roosevelt is needed now to curb 
Rhode Island the tendencies being fostered by the type of statesmen the Demo- 
South Dakota) Oklahoma cratic party has furnished for the past two administrations. By 
tendencies I mean, threatened governmental supervision, control, 
Wisenesin or actual ownership of almost every branch of business. ‘his 
— Wyoming tendency is unAmerican in every sense and threatens the initia- 
Utah Tennessee Vermont tive and opportunity of individual development which has made 
Kentucky Virginia tasia America the land of justice and equal opportunity. 
yg West Virginia The mismanagement and waste in Democratic railroad control 
——_ and in acquisition of war supplies, with consequent loss of bil- 
: lions of dollars to the tax payers of our country, should be cause 
5 26 7 6 enough to turn to the party which has proven itself capable oi a 
business administration of national affairs. 
The Republican Congress now in session, by passing in thirty- 
Rejected eight days the big appropriation bills which the Democratic Con- 
Republican Democratic gress had failed to pass, and by making a reduction in bills which 
Alabama have saved the Government $940,000,000, made a record ior 
Mississippi time saving and money saving. This encourages the public, who 
1 Georgia had watched with dismay the previous reckless appropriation of 


So. Carolina 


Of Twenty Special Sessions Called 


By Democratic Governors 


Se Ser Smith 
Oe Gardner 
0 ee Brough 
ee Bamberger 
) Stewart 
RE ee Boyle 
New Jersey ........ Edwards 
Okishoma .......... Robertson 





By Republican Governors 


ee Campbell 
California ..........Stephens 
eer re Davis 
Sree Milliken 
Minnesota ......... Burnquist 
ee McKelvie 
New Hampshire ...... Bartlett 
New Mexico........ Larrazolo 
North Dakota ........ Frazier 
RE RV b aoa nese ae Olcott 
South Dakota ....... Norbeck 
ME otcncessenses Carey 





public moneys. 

The Republican Congress, now in session, by passing promptl\ 
the Susan B. Anthony Amendment, which the Democratic Con- 
gress had defeated, and the Republican party by ratifying this 
Amendment in one state after another, have given conclusive 
proof that this party is more democratic than the Democrats 
and adheres more closely to the principles of American liberty. 

I am a Republican because I believe in union, progress and 
human liberty. 

CHRISTINE BRUGLEY SOUTH. 
Frankfort, Ky. 


From a New York Democrat 


HY am I a Democrat? Because I believe that the be-t 
hope for this republic lies in the Democratic party—the 
best hope for better justice, for greater equality in opportunity, 
for a fairer distribution of its wealth. I say the best hope ac- 
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visedly—-certainly it is a better hope that any of the Republican 
party holds out—a more immediate hope than any the Socialist 
party offers. And as yet these three are the only effective par- 
ties. 
Being a so-called liberal and believing in a very serious con- 
sideration, at any rate, of such economic changes as the national- 
ization of mines, railroads and other public utilities, the single 
tax and a recognition of labor’s right to take part in the manage- 
ment of industry, I see more chance for the prompt furthering 
of such progressive plans through the action of the more liberal 
of the Democratic leaders than through those of the Republican 
party. Certainly in the latter party those of power and action 
today out-Prussia the Prussians! 

As I see it, too, the Republican party stresses the interests of 
the “ haves ”»—those whose power lies largely in property—and 
the Democratic party considers their interests of secondary im- 
portance to a more general justice—a right to decent living. 

Divided as both parties are into conservative and liberal 
groups, the liberals in the Democratic party seem to be the 
more dominant and influential, while in the Republican party, the 
reactionaries seem to have the upper hand. Another reason 
why I’m a Democrat is that I believe more and more in local 
autonomy—in self-determination and naturally gravitate toward 
the party that stands for states rights. Again, I’m for the party 
that is as interested, at heart, in the consumer as it is in the pro- 


ducer, and whereas in tariff for revenue rather than as a protec- 


tive measure. 
Last and most important of all, I’m a Democrat because I’m 


an enthusiastic and earnestly ardent follower of Woodrow Wil- 


son, the great Humanitarian. 
KATRINA ELy TIFFANY. 


From a Texas Democrat 


HAVE joined a political party because, under present condi- 
| tions, party organization seems essential to a fair expression 
of the will of the people in matters of government. 

In my opinion, American history proves that the Democratic 
party has stood for the rights of the great masses of the Ameri- 
can people; in other words, I firmly believe that the Democratic 
party more nearly stands for “government of the people, for the 
people, and by the people” than does any other party today 
existing in the United States. Therefore I have enrolled in the 


ranks of the Democrats. 
Mrs. Percy V. PENNYBACKER, 


A Non-Partisan Pledge 


T tik entire League of Women Voters assembled in Chicago 
on February 16, offered its assistance to the New York suf- 
fragists in their campaign against Senator Wadsworth. A resolu- 
tion was introduced by Mrs. John L. Pyle, of South Dakota, and 
seconded by Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, a member of the Ohio 
Republican advisory committee. The resolution read: 

“ Whereas, all women citizens of the United States of America 
would today be fully enfranchised had not James W. Wadsworth, 
Jr., misrepresented his state and his party when continuously and 
repeatedly voting, working and manoeuvring against the proposed 
Nineteenth Amendment to the United States Constitution ; 

“ There, be it Resolved, That we, representing the enfranchised 
women of the country, extend to the women of New York our 
appreciation and our help in their patriotic work of determining 
to send to the United States Senate to succeed the said James W. 
Wadsworth, Jr., a modern-minded Senator who will be capable 
of comprehending the great American principles of freedom and 
democracy.” 





Let your mirror 
frame a lovely face 


ERHAPS no other texture is as beautiful as the 
human skin at its best. 


And this fine satin-texture, which is within the 
reach of nearly everyone, is promoted largely by the 
use of a pure soap. 


“‘Mellowed together” of purest materials for the 
particular care of skins, Fairy Soap cleanses per- 
fectly—and rinses off completely. It leaves no soapy 
deposit behind in the tiny pores to coarsen them and 
spoil the fine skin-texture. No soap remains on the 
tender outer skin after rinsing, to cause it to feel 


“tight” or “dry.” 


Of course, be sure to use Fairy Soap in your bath. 
For healthy skins and fine complexions always go 


together. 
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From the Virginia Battle Front 
By M. E. Pidgeon 


HEN the Virginia House of Delegates refused to ratify the Federal Suffrage Amendment on Lincoln’s Birthday, 


February 12, were the suffragists cast down? Not they. 


They telegraphed at once to the headquarters of the National 


American Woman Suffrage Association that they were pushing a bill for presidential suffrage which was on the Senate’s 
calendar for Monday, February 16. Thus they ran true to form; for suffragists have never said die once in their seventy 


years’ fight. 


N a sector of the south-eastern battlefront, the full quota 

of men failed to go over the top. This will not affect the 
final victory. The south-western, western, and north-western 
lines are moving forward”, said Miss Adele Clark, chairman of 
the Virginia Ratification Committee, the night after the Senate 
had rejected the Amendment by a vote of 24 to 10. 

At the opening of the session, January 14, it was evident that 
opponents, fearing honest discussion, were bent on rushing action. 
Mrs. B. B. Valentine, president of the Equal Suffrage League of 
Virginia, had been for several months conducting a campaign 
throughout the state carried on by her organizers and the women 
of Virginia. She now recalled the organizers to act on the rati- 
fication committee which immediately became active in Rich- 
mond. These were Miss Adele Clark, chairman; Mrs. Kate 
Langley Bosher, acting president of the Richmond Equal Suf- 
frage League; advisory members, Mrs. Frank L. Jobson, Miss 
Nora Houston, and Miss Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon, assisted in 
their work by Miss Josephine Miller of Arkansas, our real woman 
voter, who came into the state during the last weeks of the 
campaign. 

Before the Governor had even sent the Amendment to the 
Senate, its opponent, Col. Leedy, also an opponent of the adminis- 
tration at Washington, had introduced a rejection resolution 
couched in the same obnoxious terms he had used in August. By 
urgent advice of his leaders in the House, Col. Leedy, in order 
to secure co-patrons, finally omitted from the resolution some 
of its most offensive adjectives. 

In the House, Ozlin’s rejection resolution came to the fore, 
and was referred to the Federal Relations Committee. To cham- 
pion the cause of womanhood at the public hearing of this com- 
mittee, came many of Virginia’s foremost citizens: From the 
east, Mr. Allan Jones of Newport News, member of the State 
Democratic Committee; from Hanover, Mr. Rosewell Page, 
Second Auditor of the state of Virginia, and a brother of Hon. 
Thomas Nelson Page; from historic Stafford county, birthplace 
of Madison, Hon. Thomas Lomax Hunter, now in the House; 
from the south-west, Hon. Howard Cecil Gilmer, who fought 
for us valiantly in the August session, and whose Congressional 
District Democratic Committee endorsed ratification in January ; 
from conservative old Salem in Roanoke county, Mr. J. B. Saul, 
chairman of his County Democratic Committee; from the Valley 
of Virginia, ex-Senator Keezel, a long time friend, himself like a 
towering peak of the Alleghenies; Dr. Lyan G. Tyler, ex-presi- 
dent of William and Mary, the oldest college in America, the first 
man in Virginia who ever spoke publicly at a suffrage convention. 


66 


He women who exemplified by their speeches at this hear- 

ing the broad vision and nobility of Virginia’s womanhood 
were: Mrs. B. B. Valentine, president, and Mrs. John H. Lewis, 
vice-president of the Equal Suffrage League; and Dr. Kate 
Waller Barrett of Alexandria, head of the Florence Crittenden 
Mission, State D. A. R. Regent, and one of the women chosen by 
the President to represent America in the International Council. 
Among the telegrams and messages sent for this hearing were 
those from Lady Nancy Astor, M. P. of England, a Virginia 
girl, whose brother now sits in the House; Dr. John Preston Mc- 
Connell, president of East Radford Normal School; Dr. J. A. 
Burrus, president of Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Mr. Joseph 


Turner, superintendent of Hollins College; Mr. Joseph Crupper, 
chairman Republican State Committee; Mrs. M. M. Caldwell, 
chairman Virginia Republican Woman’s Committee; Hon. |ohn 
Garlend Pollard, former Attorney-General; Mr. Robert Gi iam, 


Mayor of Petersburg; T. W. Mayo of Westmoreland; Rev. . B. 
Meredith of Scottsville. 

The Federal Relations Committee reported Odzlin’s rej_ tion 
resolution favorably. On the floor, Hon. Lindsay Gord: : of 
Louisa, substituted a ratification resolution, and Hon. Harr: 
of Accomac, a substitute to refer ratification to the people. he 
whole was disposed of by a vote of 55 to 39 when the refere: ‘um 


resolution carried January 27, supported by splendid spe -hes 
from the following delegates: Gordon of Louisa, Will: of 
Roanoke, Williams of Fairfax, Hunter of Stafford, all fc mer 


patrons; by R. A. Anderson of Smyth, Republican floor le (er; 
by W. J. Story, by Wilcox of Richmond, Snead of Cheste: eld, 
and Rogers, who were proud to support Virginia woman 

Immediately upon the close of the session, about three t' ‘rty, 
suffragists who had all day crowded the gallery proceed! to 
the headquarters for the regular meeting. Plans were made 
for the immediate establishment of a series of citizenship cl: ;ses, 
to prepare the women so soon to be enfranchised for the exe: cise 
of their privilege. 


HE battlefront now shifted to the Senate, where, owing (> ill- 
T ness from influenza of one of the chief suffrage proponcnts, 
Hon. G. Walter Mapp of Accomac, consideration had been jost- 
On February 7th, the day finally set, procedure was 


poned. 
Trinkle’s ratification resolution and 


similar to that in the House. 
Gravatt’s referendum being respectively substituted for Le: 
rejection. Upon the latter substitute, however, Leedy, in 
coercive method so usual with anti’s, moved the pending question, 


ly’s 
the 


and the referendum was voted down. 

All day the battle raged on Trinkle’s ratification resolution, 
from ten to one, from two to six, from eight to eleven. Valiant 
men and true the immortal twelve (ten votes, two pairs), in Vir- 
ginia’s Senate who were fearless enough to uphold her ancient 
democracy. 

Senator Trinkle, of Wythe, in the south-west, the Ninth Con- 
gressional District, whose Democratic Committee had endorsed 
ratification, closed the affirmative speeches in a direct, forceful, 
and statesmanlike manner; Senator Corbitt of Portsmouth, whose 
voice is infrequently heard, honored our cause with a charming 
speech; Senator Mapp of Accomac on the eastern shore, al- 
though not yet thoroughly recovered from his illness, managed 
the tactical procedure well, and in an idealistic speech rendered 
high tribute to the purity and intelligence of women; young Sena- 
tor Paul, Republican, of Rockingham in the Valley, first patron 
of a suffrage measure in the Virginia Senate, (1914), opened the 
debate, speaking in stirring terms of the courage and sacrifice of 


American women in France; Senator Layman of Craig, near 
West Virginia, testified to woman’s good influence in politics; 
Senator West of Nansemond in the south-east, spoke beautiiully 


of the little daughter whose life his suffrage vote will protect; 
Senator Parsons, Republican, of Grayson, in the southwest, 
challenged the opponents to match the 32,000 signatures of \ir- 
ginians petitioning for suffrage. Supporting the measure by vote 
were also Crockett, Haslinger and Profitt; and pairing for, Fen- 
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dieton, and Gravatt, who had fathered the fated referendum. 
Votes of ten to twenty-four respectively rejected ratifying and 
adopted rejecting. 

The rejection resolution was sent to the House, referred to 
the Federal Relations Committee, which held a special meeting at 
once, and reported out the resolution with recommendation that it 
pass. It is now on the calendar. 

Of what value to recount further details of the last suffrage 
defeat that will ever sadden the hearts of women who are to be 
enfranchised long before the terms of the present Virginia sena- 
That their own men refused them justice, that their 


tors expire? 

own ten withheld from them the hand of welcome, that their 
own men dealt them a smarting blow despite the traditions of 
southern chivalry, this will always be a sorrowful page in history 
to Virvinia women. 


ut concerning the men who fought the ratification, more than 


this. ‘hey ignored appeals from thousands of women through 
out Southland, from Alabama, from Mississippi, from 
Tennessee, from Florida and Arkansas and Georgia; from Ken 
tucky and Maryland and North Carolina. To these telegraphed 
appez.s the chivalrous senators of Virginia turned deaf ears. 
They. Democrats, ignored with contumely personal letters from 
the C.airman of their own party, Homer Cummings, and from 
A. Michell Palmer. They ignored every appeal of their own 
party. (all the Republicans voted for ratification in the Senate). 
They openly declared and asserted that so far as they were con- 
cerne’| their party could go to smash, that democracy could go 
down. that “it makes little difference in Virginia who has con- 
trol «i the government in Washington”, (Leedy). 


Thcy ignored the appeal of a former Virginia Congressman, 


Hon. C. C. 


Carlin, who had written to one of their number: “ | 


favor giving the women of Virginia immediately the right to 
vote. Let’s give it to them ourselves. Let’s give it to them now.” 

They ignored the counsel of the junior Senator from Virginia, 
Hon. Carter Glass, who wrote: “ Even without constitutional 


suffrage the women have the right to vote in every pivotal state 
in the Union. Are we going to refuse or repel women votes 
merely because we did not want women to have the ballot?” 

They openly scorned the head of their own party, Woodrow 
Wilson, President of the United States and a world leader. They 
ignored literally hundreds of letters and telegrams from their 
They ignored over 32,000 Virginia petitioners, 
a number ten times greater than opponents could ever match. 

They were content to fly in the face of all Virginian, all South- 
ern, all national, traditions of democracy. And why? Senator 
Lee Trinkle has told us. Because “ they have set their minds in 
defiance of justice and fair dealing. They didn’t get the pulse 
of the times.” 


own constituents. 


The Best Investment 


(Continued from page 892) 
schools. We must decide, and decide in this hour, whether any- 
thing pays but the best. We are choosing now, not only the type 
of the American college of the future, but also the type of the 
American school. 

The next best thing to a good college training is a good school 
training; and the school, like the college, is as good as its 
teachers—just as good, and not one bit better. The whole future 
course of history in America hinges on the developments of the 
next few years in the life of our women’s colleges. This decade. 
this lustrum—one might almost say, the remaining months of 
1920—are our pivotal time. Shall colleges like Barnard, Welles- 
ley, and Mount Holyoke, like Vassar, Bryn Mawr, and Smith, 
be helped to uphold their standards, or must they be starved 


int) mediocrity, into acquiescence in the idea that cheap train- 


ing is good enough for the most precious thing under Heaven, 
the mind of a child? The colleges send teachers to the high 
schools, the high schools send teachers to the little red school- 
house. It is said, and it ought to be, an endless chain; it will 
be,—as long as it is possible for the wheel to come full circle, 
and for the little red school-house to send students to the col- 
lege. 

And how long will that be? The answer to that question is 
the same as the answer to another: are the colleges to be forced 
to raise their tuition? If they are—if no other source of income 
then farewell to the long and beautiful sis- 
Our 


is opened to them 
terhood of democracy and the higher education of women 
colleges will be institutions for the daughters of the rich. Can 


the nation afford this—to shut, once and for all, the door by 
which so many of our yvoung women—some of them from the 
little red school-house—have passed in to college and all its 


p' ssibilities of development, that open door of which America 


has been so proud, and over which our forefathers wrote “ Op 


portunity 


The plea of the women’s colleges today is a plea for all 


America, a plea to be allowed to pay to our nation a fabulous 


rate of profit on an investment. 


Going—going—at a sacrifice, for a short time only! Bring 


your silver, and get in exchange pure gold. 
Scholarship and high ideals and training 


Something to take 
home to the children. 
for service and a nation’s hope of democracy. 


Who'll buy ? 


College Women of the World 


(Continued from page 893) 


\\Vomen, North C 
Winston-Salem the Peabody College for teachers, 


arolina College for women, 
Vanderbilt 
University, Transylvania College, and Kentucky State University. 

Mrs. MacLean will visit St. Louis, Mo., 
Coast, including in her route the University of Southern Cali 
Leland Stanford Uni- 


Sweet Briar, the 


and tour the Pacific 


fornia, Pomona College, Mills College, 
versity, the Universities of California, Reed College, and the state 
universities of Washington and Oregon. 

Dr. Cullis, who arrived in the United States later than Miss 
Spurgeon and Mrs. MacLean and whose tour has been delayed by 
the necessity of giving a course of lectures at Vassar College, 
will visit women’s colleges and co-educational universities in the 
Middle West. 

The three women are worthy exponents of the cause of world 
federation. In the world of women, they are international figures. 
Miss Spurgeon is professor of English literature in the University 
She and Dr. Cullis have the distinction of being the 
Miss 


of London. 
only women in Great Britain to occupy university chairs. 
Spurgeon is docteur de l'Université de Paris; Litt. D. from the 
University of Michigan; and Fellow of the Royal Society of 
“Five Hundred Years of Chaucer 
and 


She is the author of 
Criticism Allusion”, ‘ Chaucer devant la Critique” 


“Mysticism in [English Literature.” 


Letters. 
and 
Her position as president 


of the Federation of University women of Great Britain has 
already been referred to. 

That the distinguished visitors will find much latent sympathy 
for the 
American central committee on the tour which represents all 
college groups and consists of Mrs. F. Slade of New 
York, Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip of New York, Mrs. Wm. Morton 
Wheeler of Boston, Mrs. Edgerton Parsons of New York, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Woodbridge Morris of New Haven, Conn., Miss 
Marion T. Whitney of Vassar College and Miss Virginia C. 
Gildersleeve of Barnard College. 


plan for international union is the expectation of the 


Louis 
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MRS. SADIE D. HURST, MEMBER OF THE AS- 
SEMBLY OF NEVADA STATE LEGISLATURE 


HEN the Nevada Legislature met in 
special session on February 7 to ratify 


the Federal Suffrage Amendment, it was Mrs. j 


Sadie Hurst, assemblywoman from Reno, who 
presented the resolution. Mrs. Hurst is Ne- 
vada’s first assemblywoman and, at present, its 
only one. She was picked by the Women Citi- 
zen’s Club of Reno, to blaze a trail for women 
in the legislative halls, and won at the polls. 

The honor granted Mrs. Hurst of presenting 
the ratification is one that has been shared with 
many of the twenty-four women in the state 
legislatures of 1919 and 1920. On Mrs. Sammis 
and Mrs. Lilly, the two assemblywomen in New 
York, last summer, when Governor Smith called 
its special session for ratification, fell the honors 
of participation in the event. The ratification 
resolution was passed at midnight and the two 
women members were made a committee to 
carry the notice from the Assembly to the 
Senate, the first time in New York history that 
such a message was sent by women. 


HEN Oregon passed its ratification res- 
W olution on January 13, 1920, it was Mrs. 
Alexander Thompson of the Dalles—the only 
woman member of the Legislature—who intro- 
duced it. In Montana on August 16, 1919, Mrs. 
Emma A. Ingalls of Kalispell, one of Montana’s 
two women assemblywomen, was the proposer. 
Kansas was quick on the trigger, being one of a 
group of states which ratified the Amendment 
within a fortnight after the vote of the United 
States Senate, and it was Mrs. Minnie J. Grin- 
stead, of Seward County, the only woman legis- 
lator Kansas ever had, who read the resolution 
to the Assembly. In Utah, the resolution was 
presented to the Senate by Senator Elizabeth 
Haywara. In Colorado, all three women legis- 
lators participated. The house bill was pre- 
sented by Dr. May T. Bigelow and Mabel Ruth 
Baker on December 11, and the Senate bill by 
Senator Agnes Riddle on the same day. It 
passed both houses unanimously. 


W omen Legislators 
and 
Ratification 


HERE are twenty-four women legislators 
iy now in office, two of whom are senators, 
and twenty-two in the assemblies of eleven 
states. California and Kansas had their first 
women legislators in the 1919-1920 sessions, al- 


though these states have had full suffrage for 





MRS. GRACE S. DORRIS, MEMBER OF CALI- 
FORNIA ASSEMBLY 


women since 1911 and 1912 respectively. Gov- 
ernor Stephens of California said of its four 
women legislators last summer, that they “were 
a credit to any legislative body and amply jus- 
tified women’s participation in law-making.” 
Miss Esto Broughton, of California, was called 
the youngest woman legislator when she was 
elected in 1918, but this distinction may now 
have been passed on to Miss Marguerite Smith 
ot New York State. 

Arizona has two women in the Assembly, 
Mrs. Pauline O’Neill and Mrs. Rosa McKay; 
California four, Miss Esto Broughton, Mrs 
Anna Saylor, Mrs. Grace Dorris, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hughes; Colorado two, Dr. May F. 
Bigelow and Mrs. Mabel Ruth Baker; Idaho 
two, Mrs. John White and Dr. Emma F. A. 
Drake; Kansas one, Mrs. Minnie Grinstead; 
Montana two, Mrs. Maggie Smith Hathaway and 
Mrs. Emma A. Ingalls; Nevada one, Mrs. Sadie 
D. Hurst; New York two, Miss Marguerite L. 
Smith and Mrs. Elizabeth Van Rensselaer Gil- 
lette; Oregon one, Mrs. Alexander Thompson; 
Utah four, Mrs. Anna T. Piercy, Mrs. Delora 
E. Blakeley, Dr. Grace Stratton-Airey, Miss 





Alma Greenwood; and Washington one, Mrs, 
Florence M. Haskell. 

The two Senators are Mrs. Agnes F. Riddle 
of Denver, Colorado, and Mrs. Elizabeth Hay- 
ward of Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MONG the measures proposed and carried 
A out by women law-makers, it is interesting 
to notice that their rage is wide. Assembly- 
woman Esto Broughton gave prompt attention 
to the woman’s property law, an old California 
grievance. Miss Broughton was also particular- 
ly interested in securing the right to develop 
electrical energy and distribute it for purposes 
of irrigation in certain districts. 

All the women legislators are keen for educa- 
tional advancement, Mrs. Thompson of Oregon, 
being chairman of the state committee on edica- 
tion, which got more constructive educational 
legislation enacted in 1919 than for years pre- 
viously, according to the state superintendent of 
public instruction. 

Two at least of the women legislators are 
physicians—Dr. Emma F. A. Drake of New 
Plymouth, Idaho, and Dr. May F. Bigelow, oi 
Mrs. Grinstead of Kansas, 
is a Baptist minister; Miss Broughton of Cali- 


Denver, Colorado. 


fornia, is a practising attorney; Mrs. Theodore 
Marsh of Arizona, who retired from office in 
1919, was the president of a large hardware 
business; Mrs. Hathaway of Montana, is a 
farmer; and Senator Elizabeth Hayward is the 
mother of nine children and the grandmother 
of six. 

In addition to her work for education and 
her sponsorship of Oregon’s ratification, \irs 
Alexander Thompson is leader of her party 
the women’s division of her state. 

She was a delegate from Oregon to the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Association's 
convention in Chicago last week and was int 
ested in the formation of an Oregon League 


Women Voters. 


Mrs. Thompson and Miss Broughton of Cali- 


fornia are two women legislators who see the 


League as a great national force. 





MRS. ALEXANDER THOMPSON, MEMBER OF 
THE OREGON ASSEMBLY 
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HE proposed plan for the League of 
Women Voters as given at Chicago is as 
follows: 

A Board of Ten National Directors shall be 
elected to have entire charge of the affairs of 
the National League of Women Voters. Seven 
of these Directors shall represent regions of 
states, three at large. Each delegate voter shall 
vote for four directors, one to represent her 
region, three at large. Term: one year. 

This National Board of ‘Directors shall elect 
from among themselves a chairman, a_vice- 
chairman, a secretary of the board and a treas- 
urer of the National League of Women Voters. 
The National Board shall meet once annually in 
each of the seven regions of states. 

A National Manager shall be chosen by the 
National Board at a sufficient salary to get the 
best talent available in the country and she shall 
have responsibility for the national work under 
the direction of the National Board with a vote 
in its divisions. She shall engage the necessary 
headquarters staff, field secretaries and have the 
gencral management of the organizing and ad- 
ministrative work of the national body always 
under the direction of the National Board. 
Her term of office shall not be fixed by the 
constitution but shall be determined by satis- 
factory service. 

Each Regional Director shall call together 
frequently presidents of state organizations in 
her region for consultation. She shall have 
general supervision of the work of the states in 
her region. 

Executive Council—The presidents of state 
auxiliaries and chairmen of standing commit- 
tees shall form the executive council. 

Representation in the National League of 
Women Voters shall be in accordance with 
population and shall be on the same basis as 
the representation of a state in Congress, pro- 
vided that a state shall have paid into the Na- 
tional Treasury $1 for each delegate. Each 
state may have two delegates in addition to the 
number equal to their representation in Con- 
gress on payment of $1 for each. 


Budget—The National Board shall prepare a 
budget for national work and shall present it 
to each annual convention. The National 
Board may name by subscription the additional 
amount in excess of the dues needed for the 
budget accepted by the convention. It is 
recommended that each state make an annual 
budget for state work, add the amount of na- 
tional dues, and raise this sum in any way it 
desires, 

Immediate Funds—It is recommended that 
funds for immediate work be raised by sub- 


scriptions from the convention. 


Associate Members—National organizations 
working along similar lines can become asso- 
ciate members and can have delegates in the 
convention not to exceed five in number by 
paying $1.50 per delegate. 


Women 
A New Force 


in Politics 


Elections—It is recommended that provisions 
be made in the constitution for nominating can- 
didates by petition, but that as the time in this 
convention will be short for primary elections 
and elections both, it is recommended that the 
chair appoint a nominating committee that will 
present seven to nine names to the convention 
from which delegates at large will be elected 
by ballot; and that presidents of states selected 
in the seven regions give to the nominating com- 


mittee at least two names from each region 

















MISS MARGUERITE SMITH, MEMBER OF NEW 


YORK ASSEMBLY 


from which the voters from each region will 
elect by ballot their National Director to repre- 


sent their region. 


The League and the H. C. of L. 
: ap League has already designated the 


course of action it means to pursue. It 
will, for one thing, ask the Republican and 
Democratic national conventions to pledge un- 
qualified support to the Kenyon-Kendrick-An- 
derson bills for the regulation of the meat- 
packing industry. 
The session of the League in Chicago on 
February 16 was largely devoted to a discus- 
sion of the high cost of living. 

















ESTO B. BROUGHTON, MEMBER Ol! 
CALIFORNIA ASSEMBLY 


Co-operation with the Farmer’s National 
Council and the American Live Stock Associa- 
tion in securing the prosecution of anti-high 
cost of living legislation also was recommended. 
Legitimate co-operative associations should be 
advertised and encouraged, the committee re- 
ported. 

The right of women workers to organize in 
trade unions and bargain collectively with their 
employers was upheld in the report of Mrs, 
Raymond Robins, chairman of the committee on 


protection of women in industry. 


AGE payment on a basis of work done, 
VW and not sex; establishment of a Wom- 
en’s Bureau in the Department of Labor with 
a woman at its head; State and Federal em- 
ployment offices for women; a Constitutional 
Amendment giving Congress the power to es- 
tablish minimum labor standards; limitation of 
women’s work to forty-four hours a_ week, 
with one day’s rest in seven; prohibition of 
night work for women in factories; compul- 
sory payment of a minimum wage, and par- 
ticipation of the United States in the interna- 
tional labor conference to secure world-wide 
standardization of industry were among other 


recommendations 





THE VOTE 


Organ of the Women’s 


Freedom League is pub- 
lished weekly at 144 High 
Holborn, London, W. C. 
I., England, price $1.62 
per year, postpaid. 


Miss Alice Stone Blackwell says: 
“The Vote is full of good articles, | 
bright news notes, and interesting 
information not accessible else- 
where to American readers. It | 
ought to have a wide circulation.” | 
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Susan B. Anthony Centenary Celebration 


HE suffrage cycle was reviewed at 
the Susan B. Anthony celebration 
at the fifty-first annual convention of the 
Woman  Suffrag« 


National American 


Association. Beginning with the ten 
years from 1820 to 1830, the Age of 
Mobs and Eggs, outstanding events in 
the suffrage campaign were summed up 
by ten speakers, each representing a dec- 
ade. 

Mrs. E. F. Feickert of New Jersey 
spoke for the first decade. Mrs. Desha 
Breckenridge of Kentucky had the 1830- 
1840 period during which Kentucky, as 
the first government in the world to do 
so, gave school suffrage to women. The 
Dawn of Property Rights was the most 
significant occurrence in the 1840-1850 
decade represented by Mrs. Walter Me- 
Nab Miller of Missouri. 

The daughter of Lucy Stone, Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell of Massachusetts, 
spoke for the 1850-1860 decade in which 
she said, “ The First National Woman’s 
Rights Convention was held in response 
to a call headed by Lucy Stone and 
signed by 89 prominent men and women 
representing six states. The reports of 
the addresses called out a noteworthy 
article in the Westminster Review of Lon- 
don by Mrs. Taylor, afterwards Mrs. John 
Stuart Mill, which was the beginning of the 
modern woman’s rights movement in England. 
More important still the reports of this conven- 
tion in the New York Tribune converted to 
woman suffrage Susan B. Anthony, who 
had before that been inclined to ridicule 
the movement—a powerful and noteworthy 
convert.” 

The World’s First Full Suffrage came in 
the years 1860-1870, the speaker for the dec- 
ade being Dr. Grace Raymond Hebard of 
Wyoming, the first government to fully en- 
franchise women. 

Mrs. Henry 
speaking for the period, 1870-1880, said: 
“Susan B. Anthony voted in the 8th ward 


of her home city, Rochester, New York, at 


Youmens of Wisconsin, 


the general election held November 5th, 
1872. She had appeared at the official regis- 
tration office some days earlier and because 
of the eloquence and force of her arguments 
that women had the right to vote, her name 
was placed on the list of registered voters. 
Miss Anthony based her belief that she and 
all the other women of the United States 
had the right to vote on the Fourteenth 
Amendment which had a few years before 
been added to the federal constitution. This 
Amendment provided that ‘all persons born 
or naturalized in the United States and sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof are citizens 
of the United States and the state wherein 





SUSAN B. ANTHONY IN THE DRESS MADE FOR HER 
BY THE WOMEN OF UTAH, WHO HAD SILK SPUN AND 
WOVEN SPECIALLY AS A GIFT TO THEIR NATIONAL 
LEADER 


they reside. No state shall make or en- 
force any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States.’ ” 

Two weeks after the election, on the after- 
noon of Thanksgiving Day, a gentleman 
entered Miss Anthony’s parlor. He was an 
embarrassed, unhappy gentleman and _ he 
finally drew from his pocket a paper explain- 
ing that he had come to arrest Miss Anthony 
for illegal voting. Miss Anthony suggested 
handcuffs but he had not provided them. At 
the preliminary examination on the following 
day Miss Anthony and several other women 
who had voted were bound over for trial 
and bonds were fixed at $500. In Miss An- 
thony’s case the bonds were later increased 
to $1,000. 


tervened between the arrest and the trial 


During the six months which in- 


Miss Anthony was free and continued to do 
active suffrage work. 

Six months later when the case came to 
trial Justice Hunt, who as presiding judge 
directed the jury to bring in a verdict of 
guilty, thus denying Miss Anthony the right 
of trial by jury. The sentence was a fine of 
one hundred dollars and the cost of the 
prosecution, to which Miss Anthony replied: 

“May it please your honor. I will never 
pay a dollar of your unjust penalty and I 


shall earnestly and persistently continue to 


urge all women to the practical cog- 


tion of the old Revolutionary axin 
that resistance to tyranny is obedienc 
to God.” 

Suffragists all over the country poured 


in money to pay the expense of the trial 
Miss Anthony never paid the fine 

The First Municipal Suffrage was the 
gain in the 1880-1890 period and fvrther 
progress including a favorable repcrt o 
the Federal Amendment in the Ho: <e 09 
Congress came in the years 1890-19 ¥) fo 
which Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer of M issa- 
chusetts spoke. 

Ridicule Gives Way to Argume: 
difference to Organization was the ‘opic 
for 1900-1910 period described by {rs 
Harriet Taylor Upton of Ohio 

The Portent of Victory, 1910-192 
the topic responded to by Mrs. Ray: ond 
Brown of New York who:said: “| 
the war for democracy which prov to 
the world that men and womet1 
equal. Now. that we have gained this 
admission our work is not complete. \\% 
must not disband until the weapor wi 


have secured is properly directed 


Miss Anthony and Miss Shaw 
Honored 

HE report of the installation o: an 

exhibit in the Smithsonian Instiute 
by which that official department of the United 
States government has recognized the leading 
part played by the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association in suffrage history was the 
big surprise feature of today’s Anthony celelra- 
tion at the fifty-first annual convention of 
Association. 

The report was made by Mrs. Helen H 
Gardener of Washington, D. C., fifth vice- 
president of the Association. Side by side 
with Miss Anthony’s pictures there have 
been placed in the Institute the pictures ol 
Anna Howard Shaw and Carrie Chapman 


Catt, the first time that women have been so 


honored for their own achievement. Ther 


are other women pictured on the Instit 


walls but they are placed there because 


their distinguished male relatives or becaus 


their gowns illustrated the fashion. 


An entire corner of the Institute has be 


given over to the permanent exhibition a 


it has been labeled: ‘An Important Epo 
in American History—Bequest of the N 
tional American Woman Suffrage Assoc 
tion.” 

“There,” said Mrs. Gardener “have becn 
placed our Aunt Susan’s picture, and h 
red shawl, her pretty silver teapot and h 
dear old cup and saucer, her first gold watc 


(Continued on page 901) 
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William Z. Ripley, and presented by Mrs. George 

W. erkins. Hospital taking care of her, wearing the dress 
“Shortly before Miss Susan B. Anthony's of a lady’s maid, as she would not 

dea when things looked very gloomy for the having a nurse 

sufi: ge cause and for the national convention “The National Suffrage Association 

wh was to be held in Baltimore, Miss An- visible means of support and was running 

thon. and Dr. Anna Howard Shaw sent word a very simple fashion, It came to be believed 

to !'resident Thomas of Bryn Mawr that they at that time that if enough money 

war ed to see her, and were asked to come to raised to pay necessary salaries, to 

he: They laid the situation before her headquarters and to push the work in a larger 

and Miss Garrett, a very close friend of the way for a few years victory would be 

pre and a trustee of the college, and Miss Thomas and Miss Garrett started out 

as} for their co-operation in making the con- raise $60,000, as large a sum as $6,000,000 would 

ver ‘on a success, and especially asked Miss seem today, to be used over a period of 

Th mas to take charge of a public evening ses- years, and they did raise it and thus 

sior. to be a ‘College Evening.’ As a result of newed life into the movement. 

th Miss Garrett opened her Baltimore “Later Miss Thomas was one of 

he which had been closed for some time, movers, if not the originator, in the 

entcrtained Miss Anthony and Dr. Shaw there _ raise a fund that should give Miss Shaw enough 

an’ by her efforts contributed greatly to the income so that she might give up her lecturing 

success of that brilliant convention. The col- to earn her living and be free to give < 

lege evening was epoch-making, the speakers time and strength to her public work. 


being among the most prominent college figures 
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the memorial service in Chicago on 


Dr. Shaw’s Memorial 


A Political Chair in Woman’s University 


MAWR’S claim to the political of the day, and the whole thing gave renewed 


in memory of Dr. Shaw was set prestige to the cause. 


15, in an article prepared by Mrs. ill and nursed devotedly in Miss Garrett's house, 
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When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention the 


‘Before the close Miss Anthony was 


the very best nurse procurable at the Hopkins 


“During the time that Dr. Shaw was strain- 


ing every nerve to carry on the work of the 
National Council of Defense, working right 


lespit« 


through the hot summers in Washington, 
her advanced years, Miss Thomas put her A 
lantic City apartments at her disposal for week 
ends and Dr. Shaw told me herself that she 
did not think she could have held out if it had 
not been for the occasional relief and cooling 
off that she was thus enabled to get 

“Miss Thomas and Miss Garrett were cor 
stant and generous contributors to the National 
and were buttresses of strength to Miss Shaw 


“Not only has Bryn Mawr become know: 


an almost 100 p. c. suffrage college, thus ha 
ing possibly a rather special clain th 

frage memorial, but it gave to th s¢ 

of its most active workers and some of Dr 
Shaw Ss most devoted followers Lo \ kn W 
ledge three pre sidents of State sult 

clations are Brvi Mawr womel T a 
president of the College Suffrage League and 
two national officers All through th tates 
that have had active campaigns the Bryn Mawt 
women holding responsible, active positions art 
without number and we have given of ou 
very best to the cause. So it seems, since such 


a memorial as a chair in politics must of neces 
sity be located at some one college, as if Bryn 
Mawr had a real and rather special claim to 
have it there, both on account of the loyal and 
very extended service given, by its students, 
former and present, to the cause and on account 
of Miss Shaw’s close association with the col- 
lege and its president and her very special love 


for it " 


Honored 
(Continued from page 900 
nd the last purse she used and, greatest ot 
all, the round mahogany table upon which 


the woman's bill of rights was written at the 


first suffrage convention in the world in 1848 
at Seneca Ialls, N. \ 
In the exhibit, too, is further testimony 


to the Government’s recognition of the Na 


tional American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion’s leadership of the seventy-year long 
campaign which culminated in the passage ot 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment Chis 


added testimony is in the form of two photo- 
graphs which show the actual signing of the 
Amendment last June by House and Senate, 
impressive ceremonies at which six women 
of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association were the only women present. 
Beside the picture lies the gold pen with 
which the Amendment was signed, inscribed: 
“Presented to the National (merican 
Woman Suffrage Association, James F. Gil- 
let, Speaker, Thomas R. Marshall, Vice 


President.” 
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ISS FURMAN, in charge of | 

our Women’s Department, 
can tell women who may be away 
from home how we can take care 
of securities, collect income from 
whatever source and credit it to 
your checking account. 
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Must Connecticut Owe Its Freedom 
to Kentucky P 


— Setainceanne wanted very much to break the 
time record for ratification held by Oregon, 
which took 30 minutes to ratify, thus breaking 
Michigan’s record of 40 minutes, but Kentucky 
took longer, giving a few hours to the matter. 
However, the close of the first day of the legis- 
lative session of 1920 saw the ratification of the 
Federal Amendment. That this was no hurry-up 
action, except in point of time of actual passage, 
is emphasized by the Kentucky suffrage leader. 
Months of preparation preceded the passage. 
When asked if she felt that the measure had 
not been given every consideration, Mrs, Breck- 
“TI think that if you asked Mr. 
Hamilton himself, who is a hold-over from the 
1918 Legislature, he would testify that he was 
invited to consider the question of the Federal 


inridge said: 


Amendment almost as soon as it had passed the 
Congress of the United States, viz.: last June. 
All the 1918 legislators were more than once 
asked to consider the question and were sup- 
plied with excellent reading matter on the sub- 
ject, as we had thoughts of calling a special 
session of the Legislature in Kentucky for 
ratification, If you will question Mr. Stoll, I 
think you will find that practically as soon as he 
became a candidate for the present Legislature, 
his attention was directed to the matter and he 
was supplied with literature on the subject. I 
can personally testify that there is not a single 
member of the present Legislature who was not 
given opportunity to consider the question long 
before the Legislature convened, who in fact 
was not besought to consider it, who was not 
given every possible ‘first aid to the helpless’ 
to enable him intelligently to consider it. I 
have in my files letters from most of the mem- 
bers of the present Legislature on the subject, in 
some cases numerous letters, written before 


the convening of the Legislature.” 


N checking up on ratification, Miss Katharine 

Ludington, Connecticut’s vital suffrage leader, 
has discovered that ratification of the Federal 
Suffrage Amendment is making progress at 
nearly double the rate of the prohibition amend- 
ment. Miss Ludington is president of the Con- 
necticut Woman Suffrage Association which is 
conducting a strenuous campaign for a special 
session of the legislature to ratify the sui‘rage 
amendments. She says that she is constantly sur- 
prised by the fact that people in the statc do 
not seem to know how rapidly ratification of 
the Federal Amendment is moving or how cer- 
tain it is that women will be voting in Connec 
ticut in 1920 as well as in the rest of the country 

Wyoming, the twenty-seventh state, ratific:| the 
Federal Suffrage Amendment on January -7th, 
being the seventh ratifier in a little over seven 
weeks. “It took thirteen months for the pro iibi- 
tion amendment to be approved by twenty-s« ven 
states,” according to Miss Ludington, “whereas 
it has taken only eight months for the suffrage 
amendment to receive the endorsement of an 


equal number.” 


66 E’RE sure of voting anyway in the 

November election of 1920,” con- 
cludes Miss Ludington. “Why are we putting 
out this tremendous effort to get a special session 
in Connecticut? Because Connecticut women are 
just like Connecticut men and the state pride is 
one of the leading characteristics of Connecticut. 
To get our vote through the action of other states 
would be to enter the electorate by the back 
door instead of being welcomed by the men of 
our own state. If this humiliation should be 
put on Connecticut women it would be a very 
bitter thing to them. Surely Connecticut men 
value their women too highly to let the present 


situation continue.” 








‘Deditorme’ 


REGISTERED 


Shoes 


“ Pediforme” shoes are absolutely necessary for 
foot correction; high arch fitting, narrow heels, 
broad toes and perfect weight distribution. En- 
dorsed by highest authorities everywhere. A shoe 
that has proven itself worthy of the name. 
America’s most popular shoe. 


36 W. 36th Street, New York City 
224 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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porFA7 WARDROBE SHOP 


Ww INC. 


Noe 416 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
Individualized Ready-to-W ear 

Specialty shop for busy women 
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THE CANTILEVER SHOE 
COMFORT 

A restful shoe for you to wear. Good look- 

ing. Made in stylish leathers. Flexible 


shank. Wonderful for walking. 
Quality—Beauty—Comfort 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 22 W. 39th St., N. Y. 
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Correspondence 


To THE Epiror or THE WOMAN CITIZEN: 


HE day when the elective franchise will 
be extended to women in all states of the 
Union is not far distant. When that time comes 
there will still remain within the Republic a 
body of people to whom this right of citizenship 
is denied. The American Indians have shown 
this worthiness to enter our national family 
by their noble help during the great war, both 
at home and in France; by the high degree of 
education reached by a considerable proportion 
of them; by the capacity for fulfilling the duties 
of civilized life which many of them have dem- 
onstrated; and by the loyal spirit that generally 
characterizes them. 4 
The thought suggests itself, would it not 
be a fitting way to express our appreciation for 
the gift we have received if we should try to 
pass it on to this remnant of a people that has 
suffered so much injustice from the white man? 
Who can say that the average Indian is not as 
deserving of the ballot as the average Negro 
was when the fifteenth amendment was ratified? 
The Society of American Indians has for its 
object the attainment of citizen’s rights. What 
nobler work could the enfranchised woman un- 
dertake as her initial task than to use her in- 
fluence to aid this society in the attainment of 
its just purpose? 


Minneapolis. M. E. ANpDREws. 


To tHe Eprror o— THE WoMAN CITIZEN: 
T seems a curious irony of fate that after 


working for suffrage in New York State 


| from 1894, and, through the 1915 campaign ac- 


tive in Albany where I then lived, having since 
then done my bit in Missouri, Oklahoma, Ne- 
braska and Chicago in brief residences there, 
and finally here in Washington in our splendid 
triumph in Congress, I now shouid be a resident 
of a city where not only women, but men, are 
quite voiceless. Although my husband has never 
voted since leaving Albany in 1916, and we still 
consider ourselves citizens of New York State 
where I was born, the “powers that be” decreed 
that as we have sold our property, we have no 
voting privileges. It seems to be a difference 
of legal opinion which we can only settle by 
going up to the Primaries and having our votes 
challenged, hardly an agreeable situation. 
Woman Suf- 


Irage Association, of which I have been a mem- 


Does the National American 
ber and an active worker, (or the League of 
Women Voters) contemplate doing anything 
for women (or men) in this our Capitol City? 


I should like to see the voice of our mililons of 





The Best For Repairing Glassware 
Crockery, Vases, Meerschaum, 
Furniture, Books, Tipping Bil- 


liard Cues, &c. 


Use Major’s Cement 


. Rubber and leather, all three 
kinds, 15c per bottle. 
At All Dealers, 





voting women behind us in our drive “up the 
hill.” Now their voices (backed by their votes) 
might be listened to as never before. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Bessie TINNER RICKER. 


January 27, 1920. 


To THE Epitor oF THE WOMAN CITIZEN: 


AY I call 
matter? I am in receipt of two letters, 


your attention to a certain 
one from a friend, the other a stranger in Ken- 
tucky, referring to some article written by me 
and published as concerning the Laws of 
“Oregon.” This is quite evidently a mistake, 
for I know nothing whatever about Oregon 
laws, except that it is not even a community 
property state. But will you please state in 
your next issue that it concerned the State of 
“Washington,” and greatly oblige, 

Yours very truly, 

Resa J. Hurn. 


To THE Epttor or THE WoMAN CITIZEN: 


ENATE Joint Resolution 106, which de- 
clares for the Independence of Historic 
Armenia and for measures to maintain the 
Peace therein, pending the final terms of the 
Peace Conference, has been recently endorsed 
by the State Federation of the Women’s Clubs 
of Connecticut, and of Nevada, and by numbers 
of individual clubs throughout the country. I 
think your readers should know of this, as an 
incentive to action where none has been taken, 
and as an inspiration and encouragement where 
this generous and enlightened service has al- 
ready been performed. It seems to me the only 
course worthy of our American traditions, and 
I rejoice that two State Federations have so 
nobly gone on record. As a New Englander, 
brought up to believe utterly in the full gospel 
of liberty, and in the obligations which the en- 
joyment of liberty entails, I particularly feel 
the solemnity and grandeur of the opportunity 
which this concrete piece of national legislation 
presents, and I urge it with the utmost earnest- 
ness upon the consideration of the organized 
women of the country. For the first time in 
history the question of what to do with the 
Turk and for the Armenian people is being 
brought squarely home to us. Let us not ignore 
the opportunity, remembering with Lowell, that 
“Then to side with Truth is noble when we 
share her humble crust, 
E’er her cause bring fame and profit, and 
tis prosperous to be just; 
Then it is the brave man chooses, while 
the coward stands aside 
Doubting in his abject spirit while his Lord 


is crucified.” 














L. P. HOLLANDER CO. 
Established 1848 
GOWNS, MILLINERY, COATS, FURS 
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Mortgages 


secured by improved city 
property provide an ideal 
investment for women. 
They are issued in con- 
venient denominations 
and run for long or short 
terms, as desired. 


Copy of pamphlet, “Questions and An 
swers,” describing these unusual mort 
gages in detail, will be mailed upon request 


Uniled S ales 
Morgage Sls 


(Company 


Capital and Surplus, $6,009,000 


55 Cedar Street 
Broadway at 73d St. 
Madison Ave. at 75th St. 
125th St. at 8th Ave. 
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BON FOR 
VOYAGE STEAMER 
BASKETS VOYAGERS 





557 Fifth Avenue, at 46th St., N. Y. C. 























Paul L. Bryant Co., Inc. 
Dyers and Cleaners 
Carpet Dyeing and Cleaning 


Factory and Main Office 
Murray Hill 9450 542 First Avenue 
Stores throughout the city 
See "phone book 

















Telephones, Greeley { = 


AL, Geen Sop 


The Fur Remodellers 


New York 37 West 37th St, 














And further that he who denies the prin- 

ciple of liberty to another, endangers his own. 
Very sincerely yours, 

January 31, 1920 


3ERTHA S. PAPAZIAN. 
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“THESE HAVE NOT DIED IN VAIN’ 
LOYSIUS LARCH-MILLER, secretary She was at the front of every move for , 
y \ of the Oklahoma State Suffrage Ratifica- : = ies special session. She had an important part jp 


tion Committee, died on Monday, February securing a majority pledge from the Ok!ahoma 


second. Legislature to defray its own expense. if 4 


The telegram announcing her death came 
barely half an hour after a telegram sent by 
her physician, reporting the last work she had 


special session were called and to consi ler y 
other business save that of ratification She 
headed every delegation of women tha: went 
done for a special session of the Oklahoma to the Governor in reminder that the leg:-lators 


Legislature and asking that further instructions had fulfilled the conditions required o them 


be sent to her. and were waiting for him to keep his agr« ‘ment 
Although then a victim of influenza Miss 
Larch-Miller went to her county Democratic 


convention on January 3lst. In the name of 


She spurred on the women of the sta:: wh 





declared themselves dissatisfied with the auyil- 
iary woman’s Democratic convention ar inged 


the ratification committee she had requested that for them the last of January and succec ‘ed jy 


convention and the conventions of the other getting an equal voice for women in tl  gen- 
seventy-six counties of Oklahoma to pass reso- eral convention called for February fif: . and 
‘ . . . . . * o . * 

Ivtions asking the state convention on February in securing recognition tor women in t pre- 


fifth to endorse a special session of the legis- liminary county conventions. 
lature for ratification of the federal suffrage There have been many older women wh hay 
amendment. Then she learned that to her own given toilsome years to suffrage and hav ever 


county convention there was coming the state laid down their lives for it, but Miss © arch- 
Attorney-General, a resident of the county and Miller’s sacrifice of self comes as a pledg: from 


one of the most bitter opponents of woman suf- the younger women that they will carry on. 
frage in the state. She went to the convention, 


took the floor against Attorney-General Free- 


“It shall be done” were her words abc it the 
session, and from every county of Okl.homa 


ling, known as one of the most forceful speak- there is coming the answering call, “W. will 





ers in the state, and by her own eloquence take up her fight. It shall be done.” 








carried the day and passed her resolution by a 





vote of two to one. i 7 
MISS ALOYSIUS LARCH-MILLER, SUFFRAGE 
he went back to her bed. On Sunday the in- | , i 
She w ckt : yes MARTYR OF OKLAHOMA For a Report of Oklahoma’s Rati! 
fluenza was succeeded by pneumonia and on , > oe 
cation read the Woman Citizen o 
Monday she passed away. Feb aie 
é q ebruary 28th. 
Miss Larch-Miller began her suffrage work as ° 
a leader in Pottawatomie county during the 
1915 state campaign, and against great odds Oklahoma promised a special ses- 
carried her county by one of the largest major- sion of the Oklahoma Legislature “ with- 


Unusually gifted, in speech, in thirty days” from the passage of an IVAN TARASOFF 


C 7 2 , ) 7 > p - 
almost unanimous resolution by the Demo Graduate of Imperial Bustian Scheel 





OVERNOR ROBERTSON _ of a 











ities in the state. 
ideas, energy and charm, she devoted her every 


ith i i , cratic state convention at Muskogee on 2 i 
talent with indomitable purpose to the work : : : All Styles of Artistic Dancing 
February 6, asking that such a session be 


called. The Governor said that as “ Sen- 


she undertook. 
Other organizations had recognized her abil- 


Class and Private 
Normal Courses for Teachers 














ity. She had been state organizer for the Red ator Owen, the women and the state cea- Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Ave. and 59th St 
Cross and an official of the State Federation vention wanted it he would yield.” Telephone Plaza 9239. 

of Women’s Clubs, but it was the political field The convention’s request for a special — 
that most interested her, and she lent a listening session directly followed the death of 

ear to those of her friends who urged that she Miss Larch-Miller, resolutions in whose s 

become an active participant in the legislative honor as “a martyr to suffrage” were ROSETTA O NEILL 


life of her state. proposed by Judge Abernathy, and passed CLASSIC—NATIONAL—FOLK 
INTERPRETIVE—BALLROOM 


with heartfelt cordiality by the member: 
ear cordiality by the members DANCING 


Miss Chaires’ Outdoor School present. The flags on the state house were 




















788 Madison Avenue New York City set at half-mast when Miss Larch-Miller’s “Fo Riles GMail t ewe aay cusnees.” — Biss. Vernan Cash 
Kindergarten and Primary for children 3 Geath wat announced, an anusmal honor 766 Madison Avenue, New York 

to 10 years. Healthful outdoor activities to a civilian, woman or man. : aa 
under the stimulus of select companion- —= 
ship, coupled with individual attention 














_\ 


and the advantages of private tutoring. 
“Good Time Club,” Afternoon Activities. Gift Shop Oklahoma’s delay in ratifying the Federal VESTOFF - SEROVA 











Suffrage Amendment was a great grief to her. RUSSIAN SCHOOL 
OF 


She attended the last convention of the National 


M. Blanche Townsend Association and returned to her state with a CLASSIC DANCING 






































Voice Expression Acting glowing belief in the future of the League of 47 West 72nd Street New York City 
Platform Reading Public Speaking Women Voters. She wanted Oklahoma to Telephone: Colambes 6018 
Stadie: 19 Gremerss) Park, Now York nay! - to take its organized woman force Private Lessons Classes Norma! Cours: s 
into the League. — 
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from here?” 


seems to have been a song on the 


Slips of the two thousand delegates called to 


Chicago for the final convention of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Association 
not only to celebrate but to designate. Almost 
never i: the history of world movements has 
achiever:ent been so absolute as this of na- 
tional si{fragists. 

The reat 
American Woman Suffrage Associa- 


change has been made. The 


Nation 


tion ha. finished its task. It has handed over 


to its child and inheritor, the League of 
Wome: Voters, the great task of putting into 
effect ..e aims and aspirations of the women 


who | \ged for, prayed for and fought for 


politic:. freedom. 

Of emotions at the Chicago convention 
which iccompanied this decision those who 
were « €-witnesses will tell in a future num- 


ber o: the Woman CITIZEN, 
The dry details of the change of plan as 


propos 1 on February 13 are here given: 


“W ereas, the sole object of many years’ 
endea. or of the National American Woman 
Suffraze Association has been ‘to secure the 


vote ‘o the women citizens of the United 


State; by appropriate national and state leg- 
islation’ and that object is about to be attained, 
and 


“Whereas, the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association must naturally dissolve or 
take up new lines of work when the last suffrage 
task las been completed, therefore, be it 

“Resolved: That the Association shall as- 
sume no new lines of work and shall move 
toward dissolution by the following process 


A Board of Officers shall be elected 
at this convention as usual to serve 
two years (if necessary) in accord- 
provisions of the 


“B—(1) 


ance with the 
constitution. 

?) That the eight directors elected at 
the 50th Annual Convention and 
whose term of office does not ex- 
pire until March 1921, shall be asked 
to serve until the term of office of 
elected officers shall expire. 

3) That any vacancy or vacancies oc- 
curing in the list of directors shall 
be filled by election at this conven- 
tion; (4) and all vacancies in the 
Board of Directors occuring after 
this convention shall be filled by 
majority vote of the Board. 

(5) The Board of Officers so constituted 
shall have full charge of the re- 
mainder of the ratification cam- 
paign, all necessary legal proceed- 











CAMP x* VEGA 


“4 Paradise of Waters” 
Charleston, Ontario, Canada 
An Island for Boys 8 to 15 years. Fishing, hunting, 
sw mming, tenni , outdoor theatricals, canoeing, car- 
De \try. Tutoring if desired. Four motor boats. Large 
ce.tral building with separate sleeping bungalows. 12 
ho irs from New York City. 
MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
Sulte C, 121 E. 57th St., New York City. 
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BEATRICE TARNER 


Girl “ Newsies” who were two of the 
Woman CirTiIzen’s best aides at the 


Chicago Convention 


ings and shall dispose of files, 
books, data, property and funds (if 
any remain) of the Association, 
subject to the further instruction 
of this convention. 
(6) The Board of Officers shall render 
a quarterly account of its pro- 
cedure, and an annual report of all 
funds in its possession, duly audited 
by certified 
women who in February 1920 are 
presidents of its auxiliaries. When 
its work is completed and its tinal 


accountant, to the 


report has been accepted by these 
presidents, it may, by formal reso- 
lution, dissolve.’ 
The Council also advised: 
“1. That the League of Women Voters 
section of the National American 
Suffrage 


as a new and independent society 


now a 


Woman Association, be organized 


VIVE LE ROI 


2, That the present auxiliaries of the Na- 





tional American Woman Suffrage Association 
while retaining their relationship to the Board 
of Officers to be elected in this fifty-first con- 
vention in form shall change their names, ob- 
jects and constitutions to conform to those of 
the National League of Women Voters and 
be adopted in the 


Women 


take up the plan of work to 
first Congress of the League of 
Voters.” 

Raising the standard of American Citizenship 
should be the first duty of the League of Women 
Voters, according to a resolution passed by the 
mother society, the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association. Its resolution reads: 
“WHEREAS, millions of women will become 
voters in 1920, and 

Wuereas, the low 
found in the present electorate clearly indicate 


standards of citizenship 


the need of education in the principles and 
ideals of our government and the methods of 
political procedure ; therefore be it 


National 


urged to make 


League of 
Political 


Resotvep: That the 
Women Voters be 
Education for the new women voters, (but not 
excluding mer) its first duty for 1920. ; 

[hat the nation-wide plan shall include nor- 
each state followed by schools 


mal schools i: 
in each county. 

That we urge the League of Women Voters 
to make every effort to have the study of citi- 
zenship required in the public schools of every 
state beginning in the primary grades—also in 
the colleges and universities.” 

The Committee appointed to draft plan for 
Citizenship Schools recommended among other 
things: 

1. A Normal School in the most available 
large city in each state, to which every county 
shall be asked to send one or more representa- 
tives. 


2, One school in every county followed by 


schools in as many townships and wards as 
possible 

3. A minimum requirement for a citizenship 
school. 

4. A director for citizenship schools in each 
State to be under the direction of the National 
Director of Citizenship Schools. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE 


‘; OF MUSIC f 
{ 
yi 128-130 East 58th Street 
\ 
t, A High School of Music for earnest stu- f 


( dents; all branches taught by eminent in- \ 
.,  structors from beginning to highest perfec- 4) 
\) tion. Instruction individual All class in- ( 
J. struction in Harmony, etc., and attendance “ 
NU on Lectures and Concerts free to students. 

Piano Dept., Aug. Fraemcke, Dean; Vocal “4 
() Dept, Carl Hein; Theory, Rubin Goldmark; 4 


y Public School Music accepted by Board of “4 
, Education Y 
! Terms Moderate. Send for Catalogue. i! 
| oamemede 











CULTURED ENGLISH DICTION 
SPEAKING — VOICE TRAINING 





Elimination of foreign ts and provi 
MARGUERITE ROBERTSON 
33 W. 31st St., New York City 
Telephone Schuyler 637 
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League of Women Voters 


“ Arise, women voters of East and West, of North and South, in this your union together; strong of faith, fear- 
less of spirit; let the nation hear you pledge all that you have and all that you are to a new crusade—an American 
crusade, a national crusade; a crusade that shall not end until the electorate of the Republic is intelligent, clean, Ameri- 


can.”—Carrie Chapman Catt. 


On Saturday, February 14, the League of 
Women Voters helds its second annual con- 
Hall. 

This meeting was called to order by Mrs. 
Charles H. Brooks, National 
the discussion of the two questions concerning 


ference in Congress 
chairman, for 
the permanent policy of the League. These 
two questions were: 

Shall the National League of Women Voters 
be made permanent for the purpose of fos- 
tering education in citizenship and of support- 
ing improved legislation? 

Will the convention confirm appointment of 
Organization Committee by National Ameri- 


can Woman Suffrage Association? 


HE actual intensive work of the League, 

which is committed to groups of special- 
ized women, had been initiated in their several 
distinctive divisions on February 12, when six 
of its committees held conferences in various 
parts of the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on Feb- 
ruary 12. These six are linked together by 
the seventh—the Research Committee—whose 
work underlies all that the several committees 


are attempting. 


NE of the principal features of the Com- 
mittees’ work was a study of the map 
of the United States. 
show 


A glimpse of their pro- 


grams what the League intends to 


achieve. 

Each of the committees had ‘its work visu- 
alized for it on maps of the United States, 
a glance how states 


thus showing at many 











MSALPIN courtesy has set apart the 

entire sixth floor for unescorted 
woman guests. A hostess is in charge. 
Chaperones, shopping guides, ladies’ 
maids and nurse maids will be furnished 
upon request. On the sixth also are the 
hair-dressing parlor, manicure, children’s 
playground, with outdoor playroom, and 
the library. 


Women will find at the McAlpin an 
unusually desirable home. 


L. M. BOOMER 
Managing Director 




















protect children from excessive toil; how 
many are up to standard in educational mat- 
ters; how many have public health laws. 
At the head of the Research Committee is 
Mrs. Mary Sumner Boyd, whose department 
prepared twenty-seven maps for the various 
committees. These maps covered education, 
Americanization, jury duty for women, equal 
laws for public 


guardianship of children, 


health and for disease control. 


RS. BOYD pointed out, for example, in 

map of the United States solidly black 
but for California and Washington, that these 
are the only two states where women’s right to 
serve on juries is protected by statute law. Four 
states have deprived women of the right after 
they had exercised it without statute law as 
a part of their citizenship right. In five states, 
attorneys general permit women to serve at 
present, but in these they may at any time be 
deprived of their privilege. 

Two classes of law to which the League of 
Women Voters is specially alert are those 
which have been brought about by the war. 
To take one case, nine states were exhibited 
as white on the Americanization map prepared 
by Mrs. Boyd. 
have already enacted legislation to provide for 
Fifteen states have 


This means that nine states 


night classes for adults. 
made English the basic language of schools. 
There are but ten states with a bona fide edu- 
cational test; others have an alternative test, 
such as a property or tax-paying qualification. 

These American citizen maps are of para- 
mount interest to the League which is work- 
ing for an improved electorate. The age-of- 
consent for young girls is a question which 
has been foremost in suffrage states. In almost 
all states where women have the vote, one of 
their first acts has been to have the age-of- 
consent raised to 18. In eighteen states, in- 
cluding all the older suffrage states, except 
Oregon, this age is the standard. 

The League’s Committee on Unification of 
Laws was created for the purpose of putting 
the best law in each case into effect in every 
One map in particular which interested 
that which 
three full suffrage states—Washington, Michi- 


State. 


women everywhere was showed 
gan and Montana—with laws securing equal 
pay for equal work to women and men. 
Another series of maps showed the eye at 
once which states have adopted child welfare 
commission standards, and which have not. 
The League of Women Voters spent this 
past year in laying a foundation for its next 
step in advance—that of working for improve- 
Its seven committees 


ment state by state. 


during the past year were: Committee of 
American Citizenship, chairman Mrs. Freder- 
ick P. Bagley of Massachusetts, recently ap- 
pointed on Mr. Will Hays’ Committee of 159 
to prepare a platform and program ior the 
National Republican Party; Women in Indus- 
try, chairman Mrs. Raymond Robins, head of 
the National Women’s Trade Union League; 
Unification of Laws for Women, chairman 
Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch, 
at-law; Food Supply and Demand, chairman 
Mrs. Edward P. Costigan; Child Welfare, 
chairman Mrs. Percy V. Pennypacker, of the 
Woman’s Division of the National Democratic 


attorney- 


Party; Social Hygiene, chairman Dr. Valeria 
H. Parker, of Hartford, Connecticut; Com- 
mittee on Research, chairman Mrs. Mary Sum- 


ner Boyd. 





For a full report of the organization 
plans of the League read the Woman 


Citizen for February 28. 
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Your sojourn in New York will 
be more enjoyable if you make 
this hotel your city home The 
rooms, food.and service will 
delight you and the location 
will prove most convenient 


hotel Wolcott 


3lst Street byFifth Ave: New York) 























Residence in New York 


For Girl Students 


MRS. HENRY HARRISON BOSWELL 
Open the year round Chaperonage 
344 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive 


Catalogue on request 

















“ THE GOODY SHOP” 
C. TAKIS, Proprietor 
A place where business women 


enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 


14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 
Sth Ave. at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street 
New York 











The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 
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Federal Amendment Calendar 


ee le 5 ci gba a bwcks nce dee eusedad ws.5en% House, yes, 304; no, 89 
ee I no. 6.65 8 occ ee rss seane dcaanesasces is ee Se. Fi we, 25 
June 10, 1919—Illinois ............ House, yes, 135; no, 3 Senate, yes, 46; no, oO 
June 10, 1919—Wisconsin .........House, yes, 54; no, 2 Senate, yes, 25: no, 1 
June 10, 1919—Michigan .......... House, yes, 84; no, oO Senate, yes, 25; no, O 
June 16, 1919—Kansas ........... House, yes, 120; no, oO Senate, ves, 35; no, oO 
June 16, 1919—New York......... House, yes, 137; no, oO Senate, yes, 44; no, oO 
June 16, 1919—Ohio ............. House, yes, 76; no, 6 Senate, yes, 27: no, 3 
June 24, 1919—Pennsylvania ...... House, ves, 153; no, 44 Senate, yes, 31; no, 6 
June 25, 1919—Massachusetts ..... House, yes, 185; no, 47 Senate, ves, 34; no, 5 
June 28, 1919—Texas* ........... House, ves, 96; no, 20 Senate, ves, 19; no, IO 
July 2, S019 —TOWS « «6 0000s s00s House, ves, 96; no, 5 Senate, ves, 48; no, oO 
July 3, 1919—Missouri .......... House, yes, 125; no, 4 Senate, ves, 28; no, 3 
July 28, 1919—Arkansas ......... House, yes, 74; no, 15 Senate, yes, 29; no, 2 
July 30, 1919—Montana .......... House, yes, 88; no, oO Senate, ves, 38: no, 1 
Aug. I, 1919—Nebraska ......... House, yes, 93; no, oO Senate, ves, 27; no, oO 
Sept. 8, 1919—Minnesota ........ House, yes, 120; no, 6 Senate, ves, 60; no, 5 
Sept. 10, 1919—New Hampshire....House, yes, 212; no, 143 Senate, ves, 14; no, 10 
Sept. 30, 1919—Utah ............. House, yes, 40; no, oO Senate, yes, 17; no, 0 
Nov. 1, 191g—California* ........House, yes, 73; no, 2 Senate, Unanimous 

Nov. 5, 1919—Maine ............ House, yes, 72; no, 68 Senate, yes, 24; no, 5 
Nov. 26, 1919—North Dakota...... House, yes, 102; no, 6 Senate, yes, 41; no, 4 
Dec. 4, 191g—South Dakota...... House, ves, 52; no, oO Senate, ves, 28; no, oO 
Dec. 11. 1919g—Colorado* ........ House, Unanimous Senate, Unanimous 

Jan. 6, 1920—Rhode Island...... House, ves, 89; no, 3 Senate, ves, 38; no, 1 
Jan. 6, 1920—Kentucky ......... House, yes, 72; no, 25 Senate, yes, 30; no, 8 
Jan. 12, 1920—Oregon ........... House, ves, 39; no, Oo Senate, yes, 27; no, O 
Jan. 16, 1920—Indiana ........... House, yes, 93; no, oO Senate, yes, 43; no, 3 
Jan. 25, 1920—Wyoming* ........ House, yes, 44; no, oO Senate Passed 

Feb. 7, 1920—Nevada* ......... House, yes, no, I Senate, Unanimous 
Feb. 10, 1920—New Jersey* ...... House, yes, 34; no, 24 Senate, yes, 18; no, 2 
Feb. 11, 1920—Idaho* ........... House, Unanimous Senate, yes, 29; no, 6 
Feb, 12, 1920—Arizona* ......... House, Unanimous Senate, Unanimous 





* Unofficial figures. 
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EDUCATION 
Is the Salvation of HUMAN LIBERTY 


‘Without popular education, no government which rests upon 
popular action can long endure.’’—President Woodrow Wilson. 


Unlock the VOLUME 
~ Remove OLD Pages 
Insert NEW Pages 
TWICE AYVEAR, 











“When All Others Fail, Look It Up in Nelson’s” 


In October and March of every year, all sub- 
scribers to NELSON’S receive their semi- 
annual installment of 250 or more Renewal 
Pages (between 500 and 700 pages annually). 
Therefore NELSON’S is aiways strictly’ re- 
liable and up to date, 


NELSON’S NOW CONTAINS articles of 
such vital importance to the woman of to-day as Food and 
Food Control; Fuel Control; Home Economics; Child 
Labor; Women in Industry; Hygiene and Sanitation; Red 
Cross and First Aid; Libraries; Unemployment; Women’s 
Clubs; Cost of Living; Elections; Gardening; Moving 
Pictures; together with the fullest and most recent infor- 
mation on the Great War, including a Complete Chronologi- 
cal Record of the war to date, with articles on Liberty 
Loans, War Savings Stamps, War Risk Insurance, Con- 
scription, Camouflage, Tanks, Trenches, Submarines, 
Shipbuilding, Army Aviation, Camps, Cantonments, 
Training Stations, Biographies of the great leaders of 
Europe and America, etc., etc. 
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Perpetual Loose-Leaf 


ENCYCLOPALDIA 
6Research Bureau for Special Information 


Nelson’s gives you all the information contained in other 
Encyclopaedias and thousands of new subjects that are not to 
be found in any other Reference Work. | 


Born in America—Made in America—By Americans 
—For Americans—And it Covers the Whole World 












Nelson’s Research Bureau 


FOR SCIENTIFIC REPORTS AND SPECIAL INFORMA- 
TION AND CORRESPONDENCE. Every purchaser of Nelson's 


is entitled to free membership in this Bureau. 


If at any time you 


are in doubt on any subject, write to this Bureau with the positive 
assurance that you will promptly receive the latest obtainable and 
most dependable information. 


EXCH A NGE Send for price list giving amounts 


allowed for old encyclopaedias to 





apply as part payment on a new Nelson’s. 








Send for this Splendid Book 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Publishers for Over a Century 
Dept. 57, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Please send me your portfolio of sample pages, beautifully illustrated, 
containing color meen, plates and photographs, and full information 
how, by easy inonthly payments, I can own Nelson’s Perpetual Loose- 
Leaf Encyclopedia and receive Free membership to Nelson’s Research 
Service Bureau for special information. This must incur no obligation 
whatever on my part. 
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